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THE NEW MAGAZINE. THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR IS NOW READY. 
FRESH, BRIGHT, INSTRUCTIVE, AND ENTERTAINING. 


THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE, 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


“SUNNVBANK.” 


By MARION HARLAND, 


Author of * Alone,” “* Hidden Path,” ‘Moss Side,” ‘* Nemesis,” 
“ Miriam,” ‘*‘ Husbands and Homes,” etc., ete. 





SOCIETY, 


AND ART. 


$6 a Year, in Advance 
Price| Single Copies, 15 Cents 


REMOVAL. . 


GALE, 


SILVERSMITH, 


J K., 


HAS OPENED THE NEW STORES, 


572 and 574 BROADWAY, METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


WITH A LARGE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


ENTION OF THE PUBLIC IS INVITED. 





We} shall issue no sequel, as we have just issued a complete 
edition. 


CRIFFITH GAUNT; OR, JEALOUSY. 
Ask for Hilton & Co.’s edition; $1. 
HILTON & CO., Publishers, 128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
TRADE SUPPLIED. 





MESSRS. HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


1 vol. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1 75. 
The numerous readers and admirers of Marion Harland’s works 


Take pleasure in announcing the immediate issue of the initial will be gratified to receive a new work by this gifted author. 


number of 


THE RIVERSIDE MACAZINE, 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 





former books, so esteemed for their delineation of character and | 
high moral tone. 

The first book published by Marion Harland, and which at once | 
admitted her to a place among the most able and successful | 
To be published monthly, commencing with January, 1867. The | novelists of our country, was ‘* Alone.” Within a few months of | 
purpose of the Riverside Magazine will be to satisfy the tastes of | its publication it reached a sale almost unprecedented by any | 
the younger public with instructive and entertaining reading | American book. It will be sufficient to state that the new volume, | 
matter, attractively illustrated by competent artists. In the con- | ‘ Sunnybank,” re-introduces us to many of the pleasant acquaint- | 
tributions regard will be had rather to the merit of the articles | ances with whom we grew familiar in “Alone.” It admits us toa | 
than to the previous reputation of the authors, and all sections of | gallery of those life pictures vivid with interest and truthful to} | 
the country will be fully represented. | nature. 

History, in its more popular forms, will occupy a prominent From the Boston Evening Gazetile. 
place, and as appertaining to this, Narratives of Travel, Adven- | | ‘There is an originality in lier thinking which strikes one with | 
tures in various Countries, Manners and Customs of different peculiar force, and he finds himself unc msciously recurring to 
Nations, Stories of Everyday Life, Fairy Tales, Music, and Verse, | what had such a novel effect on him.’ | 
and such Biographical Sketches as will interest and profit the | | 








Aso, Now Reapy, NEw EDITIONS OF 
“ ALONE,” ‘*‘ NEMESIS,” 
‘“*HIDDEN PATH,” “MIRIAM,” 
‘*MOSS SIDE,” “HUSBANDS & HOMES,” 
‘““HUSKS.” 
All by the same Author. 
Each in 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 %5. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 


Science will receive their due share of attention. 
With each successive month the varied work, amusements, and | 
pleasures of in-door and out-door life will be portrayed, and the | 

interest of the youthful reader constantly maintained. 

The Illustrations of the Magazine will attract the eyes of the 
youngest as well as please the older children. Mr. H. L. Stephens | 
will furnish a full-page Humorous Cartoon for every number | 
throughout the year, and with other artists will continue to give | 
new readings to familiar themes, | 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, | a5 BATE 
$2.50 per year, in advance; 3 copies, $6 50; 5 copies, $10; 10 | _Ingemisco. 
copies, $20, and an extra copy gratis ; 20 copies, $35, and an extra | 5 NY eee oe 
of 
copy gratis; single copies, 25 cents. The first number will be | ‘ PU BL ISHED THIS Day. 
ready for inspection by the 1st day of December. prs ae 
Sample copies of this number sent by mail, postage paid, onre-| JENNIE JUNE’S AMERICAN COOKERY 








ceipt of 20 cents. | 
Agents and Canvassers wanted in every part of the country. BOOK. | 
Address 12mo, extra cloth. Price $1 %5. 
HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, Attention is called to the following points: 


459 Broome Street, New York. 1st. This is the most complete Cook-Book ever got up for 
ess . : American Housekeepers. It is especially adapted to our climate, 
+ *s* Newspapers inserting the above three times will receive | habits, and productions. 
the Magazine for the year 1867. 2d. It is thoroughly practical, and adapted not to the wants ofa 
‘ class, but the great body of the American people. 
3d. It is written in plain English, without any mixing up or in- 
| terlarding of foreign phrases. 
| 4th. The receipts are carefully arranged, tabulated, and indexed, | 
| making it complete, available, “handy” to use and to have in the | 
house. | 
5th. It is full of hints on domestic economy and Household | 
| managenent, which will prove invaluable to young housekeepers. 
6th. It contains a chapter on Jewish cookery, the receipts for | 
which are all bona-fide and original, and were furnished the an- | 
| thor by a noted Jewish housekeeper. 
%th. It contains, in a simple and popular form, all the latest and 
best results of gastronomical science. 
Copies sent to teachers post-paid on receipt of 25 cents. | 8th. It contains alsoa chapter for invalids, a chapter for infants 1 
aaeay | and children, directions for family parties, ‘ bills of fare” for all 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. | | the year round, a chapter on “ washing day,” anda variety of valua- 
BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS. 2vols, . . . . $3.50 | ble miscellaneous information and receipts, nearly all original, 
| and never before published. 








BECINNING FRENCH: 


Exercises in Pronouncing, Spelling, and Translating. 








Experience has pronounced this to be the 
| BEST MANUAL FOR CHILDREN EVER PUBLISHED, 


As it is arranged from the 140th edition of Ahn’s French Course 
and the 10th Paris edition of Beleze’s Syllabaire. 





16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 





WHO BREAKS—PAYS, . . . « « «© «12% | ™ 
LAWS OF SHORT WHIST, . . . . « . 100 : 
HEINE’S PICTURES OF TR AVEL, a lo ee By ae MorForpD, author of ‘“ Shoulder Straps, The 
| HEINE'S BOOK Coward,”’ etc., etc. 
OF SONGS, . . + «6 «© + 1% | 8vo, brown cover. Price %5 cents. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, | THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


451 Broome Street, New York, * Publishers, New York. 


Ingemisco. 


HURD & HOUGHTON’S 





This new book will be found worthy to rank with any of her| NEW BOOKS FOR PUBLICATION IN NOVEMBER. 


NOW READY: 


.. BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS. 
Translated by Lady Wallace. With a portrait of Beetho- 
ven. Uniform with “ Mozart’s Letters.’ 2 vols. 16mo. 
Price $3 50. 


2. THAT GOOD OLD TIME; 
Or, OUR FRESH AND SALT TUTORS. With illustra- 
tions by Winslow Homer and De Haas. 1vol.i6mo. Price 
$1 50. 
*,* A capital book for boys, in the style of ** Tom Brown’s 
School Days at Rugby.” 


READY SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17: 
» 
oO. CHRISTMAS IN ENCLAND. 
By Washington Irving (from the Sketch Book). Elegantly 
illustrated. 1 vol. quarto. Extra cloth, gilt sides. Price 
$4; turkey morocco, $7 50. 


4, THE ARABIAN NICHTS ENTERTAIN: 
MENTS. 


A new edition, revised. With notes by the Rev. George F. 
Townsend, M. A. With sixteen illustrations by Houghton, 
Dalziel, etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price, extra cloth, $2. 

*,* Slight alterations have been made in the text, in order 
to render this edition unexceptionable for children and the 
family circle, 


0. ESSAYS ON ART. 


By Francis Turner Palgrave, late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 1 vol. 16mo, red cloth, gilt tops. Price $1 75. 


*,* A very popular work by an able and acute critic, 


> 

6. THE KINC’S RINC. 
By Theodore Tilton. With illustrations by Frank Jones, 
Elegantly printed on a tint in gold and colors. 1 vol. quarto, 
illuminated cover. Price $1 25. 


NEARLY READY: 
7. THE POEMS OF ALFRED B. STREET. 


First collected edition. 2 vols, 16mo.- Price $3 50. 


8. PARADISE LOST. 
With explanatory notes. 1 vol. 16mo. Price, cloth, $150. 
*,* An entirely new edition, edited with great care. The 
notes are very full, and will be found of great value. 


9. VENETIAN LIFE. 
Including Commercial, Social, Historical, and Artistic Notice 
of the place. By William D. Howells. 1 vol. crown Syo. 
Price $3. 
*,* A new and enlarged edition of this charmingly inter- 
esting book. 
10. LALLA ROOKH. 


By Thomas Moore. Anewedition. With illustrations from 
designs by John Tenniel. 1 vol. 16mo. Price $150. 


*,* The prettiest edition of this favorite work ever pub- 
lished. 





BOOKSELLERS WILL PLEASE SEND IN EARLY ORDERS. 

Per Saecods complete File of Taz Rounp TaBLE. New 

Series from the first to the last number issued, unbound. Address 
G, E. K., Orrick Rounp Tasxe, New York City, 
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READY on SATURDAY, Nov. 10. 


ALGER’S FUTURE LIFE. A new and revised edition of “A 
Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life.” By Rev. 


Wm. R. Alger. With an Appendix containing a Catalogue of 
Works relating to the Narure, ORIGIN, AND DESTINY OF THE 


SouL; being a complete Bibliography of the subject. By Ezra 
Abbott. Fourth edition, with many revisions by the author. 
Royal 8vo, 914 pp., extra gilt top, $4 59. 


TRENCH’S HULSEAN LECTURES. From last London edition. 
Revised by the author. 
Dean Trench’s Works), $1 25. 


Widdleton’s Late Publications. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CIIRISTIANITY, from the Birth of 
Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 
By Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul's. Thoroughly 
revised and corrected. In3 vols. crown Svo, in large, clear 
type, on fine paper, cloth, $6 75. 


In UNIFORM STYLE. 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS; from the Earliest Pe- 
riod down to Modern Times. A new edition, thoroughly re- 
visedand extended. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, extra, $6 75. 


WHITMORE’S ELEMENTS OF HERALDY. An Explanation 
ofthe Principles of the Science, and a Glossary of the Tech- 
nical Terms employed; with an Essay upon the UsrE oF Coat- 
ARMOR IN THE UNITED States. Beautifully printed in large, 
clear type, on heavy tinted paper, with numerous illustrations, 
A limited edition (not stereotyped), Svo, cloth, extra, uncut, 







$6. 
FOR SALE AT PRINCIPAL BOOKSTORES. 
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The General Protestant Episcopal S.-S. 
Union and Church Book Society 

Now publishes about 650 choice Illustrated Books, which, with its 

secondary caialogue of * books allowed for sale,” makes a list of 

about 1,000 volumes suitable for the Sunday-School and Parish 

Library. 





The Society also publishes Catechisms, Scripture Reading 
Lessons, Primers, Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and 
Cards, Tracts, Books of Family and Private Devotion, and every 
requisite for organizing and conducting the largest Sunday- 
Schools. 


CHILDREN’S CUEST, 
Monthly, 6 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate for 
larger number of copies; single, 35 cents. 
Semi-Monthly, 3 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate 
for larger number of copies; single, 70 cents. 
CHILDREN’S MACAZINE, 


Monthly, 3 copies for one dollar, and at the game rate for 
larger number of copies; single, 50 centa. 





Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
762 Broadway, New York. 





ingemisco. 





Just IssvuED. 





SUPERSTITION AND FORCE. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
AND 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAVE NOW READY OR WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH A NEW AND MAG- 
NIFICENT EDITION OF 
THE POEMS AND SONCS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. 


42mo (uniform with our series of In large quarto size. Beautifully printed on toned paper, and 


illustrated by about one hundred Engravings on Wood 
from designs by John Gilbert, Birket Foster, Harrison 
Weir, and others. Elegantly bound in cloth, $10; morocco 
antique or gilt, $16. 


LITTLE LAYS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
SELECTED BY JOHN G. WATTS FROM THE POEMS AND 


SONGS OF 
W. C. BRYANT, Tuomas MILLER, 
JANE TAYLOR, Mrs. BARBAULD, 
Lucy AIKIN, WILLIAM WoRDSWORTH, 
Mary Howi!rTtT. | CAROLINE BoWLEs, 


AND MANY OTHERS. 

Elegantly printed upon a rich toned paper, and profusely illuse 
trated with Wood Engravings, EXECUTED IN THE VERY 
HIGHEST STYLE OF ART. Small quarto size, cloth, gilt 
edges, $4; morocco antique or gilt, $6. 

This little book is a perfect gem in every respect; we feel no 
hesitation in saying that it will be pronounced by all who gee it 
to be a perfect marvel of cheapness and beauty. 





SINAI AND .PALESTINE. 


ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF 87 MAGNIFICENT PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC PICTURES BY FRANCIS FRITH. 

Executed in the very highest style of art. Each Picture accom- 
panied by a beautifully printed description. Imperial folio, 
half morocco, $50. 

UPPER ECYPT AND ETHIOPIA. 
ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PIc- 
TURES, 37 IN NUMBER, BY FRANCIS FRITH, 

Each accompanied with a beautifully printed description. Im- 

perial folio, half morocco, $50. 





LOWER ECYPT, THEBES, AND THE 
PYRAMIDS. 


ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF 37 MAGNIFICENT PHOTO. 

GRAPHIC PICTURES. 

And uniform in size, price, binding, etc., etc., with the above 
: works, 

*,* The above are three beautiful companion books ; the Photo- 

graphic Illustrations are magnificent specimens of art. Asa 

first-class holiday present the set would be unique, 





Tue BEAUTIFUL Fac-simiLE REPRINT OF THE First FoLio (1623) 
EDITION OF THE 


COMEDIES, HISTORIES, AND TRACEDIES 
OF MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Produced in 1864 by Mr. Lionel Booth, with Fac-simile Portrait. 
Small quarto, cloth, $10; handsomely bound in tree calf, 
gilt edges, $16. 

THE SHAKESPEARE CALLERY. 
A Reproduction in commemoration of the Tercentenary Ccle- 
bration of the Poet’s Birth, in a series of PuorocRaprnic 
Pictures, beautifully executed. Small quarto, cloth, $10. 














ESSAYS ON THE WAGER OF LAW—THE WAGER OF 
BATTLE—THE ORDEAL—TORTURE. | 


By Henry C. Lexa. 


In one handsome royal 12mo voinme of 407 pages, extra cloth, 
price $2 50. 


From THE Prerace.—“ The aim of the following essays is sim- 
ply to group together facts so that, with a slender thread of com- 
mentary, they may present certain phases of human society and 
progress which are not without interest for the student of history 
and of man.” 


* These essays are full of interest and instruction, and the author 
traces in them most clearly the influence these determinative ac- 
tious have had upon human development. Mr. Lea writes well, 
and hus evidently bestowed great thought upon his subject and 
drawn his facts from a very extensive and careful reading, so that 
he has furnished us with a very valuable chapter upon the subject 
of which he treats. Extracts are needless. We would rather 
refer our readers to the book itself, feeling sure they will be fully 
repaid for their examination, and will obtain most curious and 
interesting information upon a period of human growth which is 
at present very imperfectly known.”— Zhe London Reader, Sept. 





| By Grace aud Philip Wharton. 


A New anpD HanpsomeE EpitTion oF 


THE QUEENS OF SOCIETY. 
Containing upwards of 16 En- 
gravings by the Brothers Dalziel from designs by Charles 
Altamont Doyle. Beautifuliy printed in an elegaut type, 
8vo, cloth, $3. 
DR. COETHE’S COURTSHIP. 
A Tale of Domestic Life. FromtheGerman. Beautifully printed 
in an elezant type on fine toned paper. 12mo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, elegant, beveled, $1 59. 





WAYSIDE POSIES. 
Being the new Fine Art Gift Book for the year 1867, published an- 
nually by Messrs. DauzieL Broruers, and uniform with 
Lirket Foster's * Pictures of English Landscape,” “ Tome 





29, 1266. 


“The four essays which make up the volume are elaborate his- | 
torical studies of one of the most obscure and interesting por- | 


lions of the science of jurisprudence. But they are more than 
this. As a connected whole, they form a treatise which illus- 
trates the progress of thought and of society through the opera- 
lion of those influences which Mr. Lecky, in his recent work, has 
srouped together under the general and somewhat vague phrase 
of * Rationalism,’ ”’—North American Review, Oct., 1866. 





HENRY C. LEA, 


706 and 708 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 





Immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 

CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 
100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price, 

CATALOGUES FREE, 
LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 


Thoughts and Home Scenes,” “A Round cf Days,” etc., 
ete. 
Having purchased from Messrs. Dalziel Brothers a large num- 
ber of this book, we will shortly offer them to the American public. 
| It will contain Original Poems by the best Poets, and Ilustra- 
tions by the best Artists of the day. It will doubtless be looked 
| upon, a3 was its predecessor (‘A Round of Days”),-as the chef 
| @euvre of the season, 
ROUTLEDCE’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
DISRAELI'S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. A new and 
cheap edition. Complete in one volume. Clearly and com- 
pactly printed inaneat, eleganttype. Post Svo, cloth, $1 7%. 
ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. Complete in one 
volume. Elegantly and compactly printed in a new type, 
with illustrations from designs by Wm. Harvey. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 750 pages, $1 75. 
ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. A new edition. Ele- 
gantly printed, with illustrations by John Gilbert. Post 
8vo, cloth, $1 7%. 
ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS. A new edition. Beautifully 
printed on fine paper, with eight illustrations. Post Svo, 
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VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
12 DEY STREET, NEW YORK, 
ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE 
EACLE EDITION OF THE POETs. 


Mlustrated on Wood and Steel by KeeLEy Harswe we and 
R. PATERSON. 
| Crown 8vo, handsomely bound in morocco cloth. Price $2 per vol, 


| 





| 





Now Reapy, 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
BURNS’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 yo), 
The three volumes in paper box, $6. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 
The five volumes in paper box, $10. 
These volumes are handsomely printed on superfine calendereq 
paper, each containing from 500 to 700 pages. 
THE ART JOURNAL: 
A MONTHLY RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS, THE ARTS 
INDUSTRIAL, AND THE ARTS OF DESIGN 
AND MANUFACTURES. 

Price reduced to ONE DOLLAR per month, 
Contenis of the September Number. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

SpANisH CONTRABANDISTAS. Engraved by W. Ridgway, from 
the Picture by J. Phillip, R.A., in the collection of the 
Queen, at Osborne. 

Wreck orF Hastincs. Engraved by W. Miller, from the Pic 
ture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 

SportivE INNocenceE. Engraved by G. Stodart, from the 
Sculpture by G. Burnard. 


Besides numerous Engravings on Wood. 





Sets of 6 vols. (1549 to 1854 inclusive), comprising the pictures 
in the VERNON GALLERY. Bound in red cloth, gilt 
edges, per set, $75. 

Sets of 7 vols. (1855 to 1861), comprising the pictures in the 
ROYAL COLLECTION, Bound in red cloth, gilt edges, 

. per set, $90. 

Sets of 4 vols. (1562 to 1865), comprising selected pictures from 
private BRITISH COLLECTIONS. Bound in red cloth, 
gilt edges, per set, $59. 

VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
12 Dey Street, New York; and 
13 Tremont Row, Boston. 





DAVID CG. FRANCIS 


(FORMERLY C, 8. FRANCIS & CO.), 
BOOKSELLER AND AGENT FOR LIBRARIES, 
506 BROADWAY (ure starrs), NEW YORK. 





Orders for any matter connected with Literature at home or 
abroad carefully attended to. 

Particular attention given to all orders for Books for private 
gentlemen or public Libraries. The frequent sales by auction in 
the city of New York of private Libraries, many of which contain 
choice and valuable books, afford excellent opportunities for the 
forming or replenishing of Libraries at a moderate cost. Mr. 
Francis gives his personal attention to these sales, and will for- 
ward catalogues and execute all orders intrusted to him, for a 
small commission. 

Foreign Books imported to order on favorable terms, The same 
attention will always be given to an order for a single book as for 
a quantity. 

Individuals, Clubs, Societies, etc., supplied with any Periodicals 
(American or Foreign), which will be carefully delivered in the 
city, or sent by mail to the country. 

Binding executed in any style, by the best workmen. 


Ingemisco. 





OUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE, 


Contains first-class Original Stories, Sketches of Travel, Spicy 
Dialogues, Excellent Music, Biographies of Great Men, Letters, 
Problems, Rebusses, Puzzles, etc. 
1867. New Series. The Eleventh Year of ita Publication. Ac- 
knowledged to be one of the first magazines of the land. 
Thirty-two large double-column Octavo Pages EAcH MoNTH. 
Among its contributors are some of the most eminent American 
writers, and its pages are embellished with original designs from 
the most cultivated American artists. A Journal as elevating in 
tone and elegant in appearance as American talent and skill can 
produce. 
A Department is especially devoted to “Our LirtLe Fouks.” 
Published the 1st of every month at $1 25 per year; 3 copies, 
$3; 5 copies, with premium, $5. 
Valuable Premiums for Clubs. Rare inducements to Agents. 
Specimen numbers, with full instructions, sent post-paid for ten 
cents. Agents wanted in every School and at every Post-Office in 
the United States. Every teacher should have it. 
Address 


J. W. DAUCHADAY, Publisher, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















cloth, $1 75, 


Ingemisco. 
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THE ROUND. TABLE. 


a 


New Yorr, faa. ‘Ta 17s 1866, 

THE lA being on the eve of carrying into 
effect a project long entertained, and heretofore announc- 
ed by him, of embarking in the publication of a new 
daily evening paper in this city, begs to announce that 
he has been induced to dispose of his interest in THE 
pound TABLE to the two gentlemen who have of late 
een actively engaged in its management, and to whom are 
jue ina large degree its present popularity and influence. 

The undersigned has a natural feeling of pain in thus 
detaching himself from THE Rounpd TABLE, with whose 
career he has been associated from its beginning. But 
the fact that the paper is now firmly established, and 
that it remains in hands which must be admitted to be 
sngularly well qualified to assure its future excellence, 
yields him a satisfaction which nothing else could so ade- 


uately afford. 
tad CHARLES H, SWEETSER. 
New York, November 12, 1566. 


DELUSION AS THE BASIS OF GOVERNMENT. 


HAT Mr. Greeley, who is an honest if a very falli- 
T ble statesman, should have been rejected in last 
week's congressional election, and that Mr. John 
Morrissey, Who, in his repentance for what he is 
pleased to term his “ youthful indiscretions,” has left 
the prize-ring for the gambling-hell, race-course, and 
lobby, should have been chosen by an adjacent con- 
stituency, each by the usual party vote, are reason- 
ably conclusive as to the worthlessness of the elective 
system under which such decisions are possible. With 
eery election the evidence accumulates that the 
framers of our government reckoned falsely in rely- 
ing upon the existence among the populace of sufli- 
cient discernment of what is for the public good, to- 
gether with sufficient honesty and patriotism to se- 
cureit, Each year shows an increase of ignorance 
ad prejudice among the voters, and a lessened effi- 
ciency and integrity among the rulers, until our vari- 
ous legislative bodies, speaking generally, have come 
to be mere assemblages of incompetent or self-seeking 
nobodies. 

It is all very well for enthusiasts at a distance to 
hold us forth to audiences also at a distance as an in- 
stance of the inseparable connection between popular 
elightenment and self-government. The incompre- 
hensible national vanity which prevents our acknow- 
ledging any truths to our disadvantage has so far 
concealed from the eyes of the world the growing 
nistrust by thinking unpolitical Americans of the 
stability of the imposing fabric we have reared on 
the sands of popular caprice, that republicanism is 
considered abroad to have achieved a success of 
which we at home are by no means so assured. The 
premises from which foreign liberals argue our tri- 
woph are often ludicrously erroneous, The Spectator, 
one of the most favorable critics of our political sys- 
tem, to which it knows popular enlightenment is es- 
ential, said recently, in commenting upon the inter- 
national copyright: “ Prove to the | American] Free 
Schools that their books would be cheaper for copy- 
tight, and we shall have it.” If the free schools had 
ay such influence as this, we should not be far from 


| vogue in every election, the irrelevant puerilities of 
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there is no standard of intelligence which can justify 
_| the decision of the conduct of government and the 
| composition of legislatures and Congress by a popu- 
lar vote. The style of electioneering arguments in 


the partisan press, the impunity with which it relies 
upon the credulity and passions of the voters, the 
ease with which demagogues marshal their rabble to 
the polls; the fact that the utterly stupid, vicious, 
and degraded classes of the community can at any 
time, by sufficiently good management, be made to 
turn the scale between parties—such considerations 
as these must convince any mind open to conviction 
of the futility of hoping to make a safe government 
of such material. 

Nothing could well be more gloomy than the polit- 
ical prospect which this state of things has procured 
us. The most persistently sanguine theorists have for 
some time given over discovering any cheerful prom- 
ise, or, if they have done so, have found none to at- 
tend to them. No party, no statesman offers us a way 
of extrication from our perilous situation. Indeed, 
there seems to be nowhere any effort for the prosper- 
ity of the nation, no leader who is capable of rising 
above party ends and a narrow provincial range of 
ideas. The South, insultingly repulsed when there 
was reason to believe it would re-enter the Union in 
good faith and with equitable concessions, has relapsed 
into a state of moody resentment in which it confines 
its attention—as, indeed, it could not well help doing 
were it so minded—to what it considers ‘“ southern 
interests ;” and the dominant party in the North seems 
bent on prolonging this disposition into a chronic alien- 
ation. The organization which, with some of its prin- 
ciples, still clings to the name of the Democratic party, 
appears to seek the good of nothing and nobody beyond 
a new tenure of office, and, as The Spectator character- 
izes it, has become “nothing but an amalgam be- 
tween the vulgarest self-interest of a certain class of 
scheming politicians and the Irish and mean-white 
prejudices of caste and ignorance.” Nor is there 
hope of beneficent counsels at the hands of the Repub- 
licans. With the strength always attending a party 
that has successfully conducted a popular war, they 
can hardly fail, unless by even more extraordin- 
ary mismanagement than they have yet been 
guilty of, to remain in power for several years 
to come; and the tide of popular favor sets so 
strongly in their direction that all the popularity- 
hunting politicians and publications are vying with 
each other in ardent advocacy of their cause. But it 
is impossible to repose confidence in a party which» 
since the war ended, has only succeeded in confusing 
public questions more hopelessly than it found them ; 
which is headed by an indefinite number of squab- 
bling chiefs, at variance among themselves; which 
can agree upon no line of policy further than that it 
shall be oppressive, if not revengeful, toward the 
South; and which shows itself thoroughly reckless 
in the pursuit of power, cajoling the Fenians, abject- 
ly following Mr. Thad, Stevens in Congress and 
adopting his sentiments in such of their organs as 
go to readers who find them congenial while repudi- 
ating him before audiences where he inspires dis- 
gust, using the ruffianism of Governor Brownlow 
while affecting horror of the precisely similar ruf- 
fianism of the President, and attempting in Mary- 
land an immense election fraud which was only pre- 








the capacity for self-government. But, unfortunately, 
they neither have nor are iikely to secure anything 
of the kind, and in actual power are inferior to the 
Sunday-schools, Outside of three or four New Eng- 
land states and a dozen or thereabouts of our cities, 
We have no public school system which is not penu- 
tious and disereditable ; and the normal schools are 
only beginning to supply teachers a degree better 
than the unlettered persons, destitute not merely of 
tducation but of what themselves term “ schooling,” 
fo whom still more ignorant school committees con- 
fide the education of the masses. Unquestionably 
the standard of popular intelligence among us is 
igher than in any other nation. Nowhere, unless 

hong our naturalized citizens and in those regions 
of the South which lack even our abortive public 
schools, can be found here the dense ignorance which 
terizes the miners and farm and factory laborers 

of England and the peasantry of the Continent. But 





most qualified to take part in public life is practi- 
cally disfranchised. It has become of less and less 
use for educated men to vote; their recommendation 
of men or measures meets no attention; they seldom 
have an opportunity to vote for a candidate in whom 
they can discern fitness for office ; and so the higher 
social classes have pretty much ceased to have any- 
thing to do with our government. The theoretical 
republicans are thus reduced to the dilemma of prac- 
tically excluding the best classes or actually exclud- 
ing the worst. This'they cannot be made to see, but 
convinced of what nobody can deny, that republi- 
canism is the noblest form of government which man 
can devise, they console themselves for this present 
untoward condition by prophesying that, at some day 
and by some means not definitely specified, men will 
attain a level of virtue and intelligence where self- 
government will become possible, albeit at the pres- 
ent time we are receding from that desirable state 
rather than approaching it. It is hardto see that 
any measure of disfranchisement could, without great 
danger, be put in force; it is equally difficult to tell, 
if it could be done, what possible test would be efli- 
cacious. A property qualification, besides being cx- 
tremely odious, is liable to the objection made by the 
advocates of manhood suffrage, that it would admit 
thousands of the vilest of the politicians with whom 
we are now cursed while it excluded hundreds of 
honest and enlightened working-men. A reading 
qualification would be most diflicult to adjust, be- 
cause it should show not merely that the voter 
can Qo something which by great concession 
may be considered reading, but that he is in the 
habit of reading. It would not be conclusive, on the 
one hand, if he could stumble through a brief’ pas- 
sage on which he had previously been crammed, nor, 
on the other, need he be able to parse Tennyson; but 
where to fix the mean, and how to decide whether he 
comes up to it, is not apparent. But no-effort in this 
direction, at least for a long time, is likely to be 
made. The probabilities are greater that the suffrage 
will be largely expanded than at all restricted. Mas- 
sachusetts has just proved her faith by her works in 
electing negroes to Congress, and in New Jersey and 
Delaware the effort is about being made, under the 
patronage of the Republicans, to procure judicial de- 
cisions enfranchising them. Under the republican 
theory there can be no objection to this. There is 
no reason why an ignorant negro should be refused 
the vote granted to an ignorant Irishman; nor is 
there any reason why Mrs. Stanton should not be able 
to secure an election and admission to. a Congress 
which admits Mr. Morrissey and General Butler. In 
fine, we are at present standing upon ground where 
we cannot permanently maintain our position, With- 
out following republican doctrines to their legitimate 
conclusions, we have come far enough to experience 
their dangers and satisfy all but a few enthusiasts of 
the perils which would attend our further advance, 
As yet, reluctance to acknowledge that we have ven- 
tured too far, and fear of promulgating such an un- 
popular sentiment, have prevented any general, sober 
consideration of the possibility of receding. It may 
be that as dangers increase some way of retreat shall 
present itself, and‘that our cyes shall be sufficiently 
opened to avail ourselves of it; but now we seem 
rather inclined to press on to that unrestrained repub- 
licanism which has always heretofore grown into an 





vented by the exertion of still more outrageous crime 
and violence. Such is the condition of parties to 
which universal suffrage has brought us—a condition 
which they could never have reached had they been 
under the necessity of appealing to the votes of a 
sober, reading, thinking public, instead of an igno- 
rant populace swayed by passion and prejudice. 
And, to make the matter worse, the Radicals, who are 
the party of intelligence so far as there can be said 
to be one, and who have habitually denounced the 
ignorance in which lay the strength of the Democrats, 
deliberately propose, in order to accomplish tempo- 
rary ends and to secure the political subjugation of 
the South, to admit a new element of still more 
hopeless ignorance to the rights of citizenship, 

The people who adhere blindly to what they call 
our republican institutions, regardless of their conse- 
quences, seem entirely unaware that what we have | 
now isnot republicanism, for the reason that the class 





anarchy that only gives place to despotism, 








THE CHANCES FOR YOUNG MEN. 
NE of the most marked characteristics of our 
country and time is the wonderful opportunity 
for young men to make for themselves position and 
influence. It surely is not so of any other nation, nor 
has it ever been so prominent at any other period of 
our history. Young men have generally been at a 
disadvantage because of their youth. But among 
other changes that have been severing the present 
from the past, it has become popular to advance 
young men to stations of great influence and respon- 
sibility. The largest churches seek ministers under 





thirty, and the old-line physicians and lawyers are 
| pushed aside for young and brilliant talent of the 
| modern schools. Young men are managing many of 
| the ablest journals in the land; young men take the 
highest position as matchents, bankers, and manu- 
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facturers, and there is really no position at the pres- 
ent day to which a young man may not aspire and 
obtain. The change is, indeed, wonderful, and one 
which young men do not seem fully to appreciate. 
As matters are at the present time, if they cannot 
achieve something worthy of themselves it is quite 
likely that they never will. For there never have 
been in any age or in any land such truly magnificent 
chances for the triumphs of young men as our coun- 
try reveals to-day. 

When we speak of young men we mean those who 
are between twenty and thirty-five. These are the 
years which in the olden time were looked upon as 
comparatively unfruitful and valueless. If a man 
under thirty carved his name high up among the il- 
lustrious, he was considered a veritable genius and 
hero. Now it is no very uncommon thing for men of 
this age to retire from business with sufficient means 
for support through life. There are ministers and 
lawyers, too, almost without number, who are fairly 
and fully established before thirty, And, what is 
best of all, they are not looked upon with envious or 
jealous eyes by those who are older. In fact, there is 
a most wholesome respect for young men as well as 
for old, wherever and whenever real merit makes it- 
self apparent. The idea seems to be that a man, 
young or old, is to be judged by what he actually 
accomplishes. This, of course, presents a wide and 
glorious field for all who are willing to enter the 
lists. It is surely a greater honor to acquire positions 
of influence at thirty than it is at forty, or later in 
life. We know that a great deal is said about young 
men wearing themselves out in this way prematurely. 
In part it is correct, for young men do in multitud- 
inous cases make themselves utterly worthless by the 
time they are thirty. But they do not often wreck 
themselves with too much work. 
that blights and kills. Wholesume work is good for 
all, and it would be well if every young man in the 
land had enough of it to do to take his thoughts 
once and for ever from indolence and debauchery. 
But even if hard work did tend to break a man 
down early, with the opportunities as they now are 
almost any man of spirit would prefer to accept the 
hazard and try for the laurels. 


If young men would know how and in what way 
the opportunity is presented for their advancement, 
we will tell them. In the first place, there is a field for 
orators—a field almost deserted. The great speakers 
have passed away and a new supply is called for. 
Young or old, of whatever origin, education, or posi- 
tion, a truly eloquent speaker could win for himself a 
golden crown. In the second place, the still unde- 
veloped profession of journalism calls for young men 
of character and power. A hundred men of ability 
could take leading positions at once in this too neg- 
lected field of influence. All the professions, too, are 
dividing up into specialties, affording unparalleled 
opportunities for talented men to make their lives use- 
ful and honorable. The vast mining regions of the 
West call for engineers, but there are very few to re- 

spond to the demand, A great many public institu- 
tions are springing up over the land, requiring the 
best of executive talent to administer their affairs. 
The literature of the country is waning because of 
the lack of bright and fresh writers. In fact, there is 
no end to the chances open to young men of charac- 
ter and determination. The great want of the day is 
for men to fill important positions. It is sometimes 
said that there are more applicants for positions than 
can possibly be employed. We do not believe this to 
be correct ; but ifit is, a brave man will make a posi- 
tion for himself. There are so many new fields to be 
opened in every department of thought and enter- 
prise that somewhere a young man can, and if per- 
sistent will, make for himself a worthy place. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of the advance- 
ment of young men iscowardice, They are afraid lest 
they may be called “ dashing,” or lest they may walk 
in the light of some old prejudice or word-wisdom. 
Some men, too, are so extremely cautious that they 
are discouraged by the warnings of those who have 
been unfortunate, and they never dare to attempt any- 
thing. This is not the spirit for to-day. All the in- 
terests of the times call for boldness and courage. 
There are more undeveloped successes and more un- 
written heroisms than have eyer been recorded. 





It is dissipation | |' 





There are enough great and good things to be accom- 
plished to carve the name of every young man in the 
land high up among the lists, These things appear to 
be forgotten. Anidea seems to prevail that nearly every 
great opportunity has been seized, and that those who 
come after have only to follow tamely on in old ruts 
and paths. This is a great mistake and one which 
works disastrously to those who indulge in it. There 
are new ideas innumerable to be developed, and it is 
the duty of young men to do all in their power to dis- 
cover them. There are great and grand fields, greater 
and grander than the world has ever seen, and here 
are the places for young men to test their strength. 
Not that every man must be a hero in the eyes of the 
world, but it is incumbent upon all to seek to advance 
the progressive spirit of the age and of the country. 
But boldness is not the only requisite of the times. 
Honesty and character are certainly in greater de- 
mand than mere brilliancy. The tendencies of the 
age seem to be to make men less regardful of the 
means used to achieve success. A truly good man, 
one who has lofty aspirations, and who loves the 
right for the right’s sake, is the man who is surest to 
make a real success. 
cannot be trusted. There are too few men of whom 


as upon adamant. If a man is bold, sincere, liberal, 


victory is certain. 


things. 








DISGRACEFUL HEBDOMADALS,. 


without profound regret. 


are far behind what they shoutd be. 


state of retrogression. 
have little to say. No doubt they fill the niche they 
are intended for. 


are put together with a judicious and business-like 
eye to the intellectual taste they are meant to gratify. 


tion fiction are not to be judged by the same standard 


very few exceptions, there is scarcely a weekly pub- 
lished in New York, apart from the story-telling 
category, which is not utterly and stupidly contemp- 
tible. They are contemptible in style, in matter, in 
morals, and in mechanical execution. They are writ- 
ten and edited by men who are neither gentlemen nor 
scholars. Their editorial columns are of the most 
trashy and vapid description. When they are not 
commonplace, the secular sort are simply vitupera- 
tive and vulgar. They substitute for reading and re- 
flection the slang of the bar-room and the cheap wit 
of the negro minstrels. They are almost invariably 
ungrammatical, coarse, and insolent ; and their editors 
rely solely upon the imperfect education of the bulk 
of their readers to prevent their being denounced for 
what they are, as illiterate and low-minded pretenders, 

The religious press is in its way almost as bad. It 
is nearly as ignorant, and adds to its short-comings a 
species of Mawworm hypocrisy which makes it pre- 
eminently disgusting. Its editorial writing is to the 
last degree stale, flat, and unprofitable ; and while it 
turns up the whites of its eyes and affects to be far 
above its grog-shop cotemporaries, it is quite as ready 
as they are to make its columns the vehiclesfor un- 
Christian hate, small-minded prejudice, and indecent 





uncharitableness, These prints condemn the partisan 


There are too many men who 
all the world knows that they are planted upon right 


and persistent, our country is indeed a magnificent 
arena for a struggle. Only let the ideas reach farther 
and higher than those which have preceded, and the 
If young men knew one half their 
power, they would accomplish far greater and grander 


ONE who have at heart the best interests of 

American literature and the intellectual advance- 
ment of the American people can regard the present 
caliber and influence of the New York weekly press 
Our daily newspapers have 
unquestionably improved of late, and, although we 
may now and then notice unfortunate instances of 
backsliding, it must on the whole be admitted that 
they are in advance of what they were ten years ago. 
But New York wecklies, both secular and religious, 
It is disgraceful, 1 
when substantial progress has been made in so many 
other departments of metropolitan life, that this im- 
portant one should te either at a stand-still or in a 
Of the mere story-papers we 


Chambermaids, washerwomen, 
grocers’ clerks, and uneducated men and women of a 
higher social sphere pay for and consume them, as 
they have a perfect right to do, and the story-papers 


But journals which profess more comprehensive aims 
than that of merely supplying the market with sensa- 


or passed over with the same leniency. Now, with a 
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rancor and personalities of the political dailies an 
justly ; but they steadily ignore the moral of the mote 
and the beam. Whoever differs with themin religion 
or politics they are sure to assail with virulence anq 
generally with an unmanly indirection; that jg to 
say, instead of boldly joining issue on the point of 
difference they slander the object of their dislike } 
imputing to him or it other and irrelevant weaknesgeg 
or derelictions. The religious papers are, in gen. 
eral, no whit better than the Mercwries and Dispatches 
they affect to despise. Their pretensions to scholar. 
ship are scarcely better founded, and for even the bas. 
tard imitation of spiciness which constitutes the staple 
of those delectable sheets which we name, they haye 
only to offer columns of watery and unmeaning cant, 
sprinkled with occasional dabs of sour vilification, 
To suppose that such papers do any real service jp 
the cause of their Master is simply ridiculous, They 
are for the most part mere props to bolster up the 
equivocal position and tickle the vanity of clerical 
humbugs and impostors, There are one or two, it ig 
fair to admit, which, although they may not always 
meet the strict canons of good taste, yet give sub. 
stantial moneys-worth, acknowledge truthfully what 
they are published for, and give opponents fair play, 
except, perhaps, in politics. Such a paper is Zhe In. 
dependent, which fills its niche boldly and straightfor- 
wardly, and which, however opinions may differ as to 
its views of public affairs, without question satisfies g 
large and intelligent circle of readers. The Inde. 
pendent has its use; but of what use can such a paper 
as The Watchman be? What earthly or heavenly 
good can be effected by such a dreary farrago of 
pseudo-piety and sanctimonious malignity as Th 
Watchman weekly sends forth to the world? Does 
it make people wiser or better—does it teach them 
one new truth they were ignorant of before—does it 
improve the standards of taste and scholarship? As- 
suredly it does none of these things. It simply abuses, 
in a very dull and: unsuggestive manner, al! who hap- 
pen to disagree with the religion or politics of its 
putative editor, and does rather less good in the 
cause of true religion than The New York Herald 
does. It is a mixture of snivel and rancor—a cross 
between the style of the camp-meeting and the con- 
venticle, which damns all things not of its own 
wretched pattern, and poisons all precept with an 
ever-present flavor of insincerity. To find such pub- 
lications as this regarded even by a very few of the 
community as organs and standard-bearers of the 
Christian faith is sad and pitiful indeed, and we sigh 
to think how paltry a type may sometimes be accept- 
ed in our degenerate days as a fitting representative 
of the sublime spirit of the Great Teacher. It ceases 
to be strange when we contemplate such phenomena 
as these—such mysterious yet shocking discrepancies 
between profession and practice—that educated and 
tender-hearted men should rush at times from what 
excites their loathing and disgust into those consols- 
tions for a shattered faith whereof such books as the 
Essays and Reviews, those of Rénan, and Ecce Homo 
are the striking exemplars and exponents. No pro 
found study of mental laws is needful to show how 
natural it is that hypocrisy should engender skepti- 
cism. 


It is often urged in considering the character of 
our weeklies, as well as that of our dailies, that the 
demand regulates the supply, and that the public 
taste makes them, consequently, what they are. This, 
of course, must be true in a considerable degree ; but 
it does not describe all the truth. We should not 
hear the weak, the insufficient, and the batderdashy 
character of these papers so universally commented 
upon, denounced, and. regretted if the public taste 
and intelligence were not somewhat in advance of 
those of the papers themselves, We should not se 
attempts here and there, not always successful to be 
sure, since breaking ground in a new direction is al- 
ways hazardous, to furnish writing of a higher grade, 
appealing to more cultivated intellects, whose almost 
sole resources hitherto have lain in the quarterlies, 
English journals and reprints. Even in the field of 
magazines we see in the appearance of Jours at Home 
and The Galaxy the recognition of a public demand, 
of strong if recent growth, for more refinement % 
well as more force, more scholarship as well as mor 

















originality in periodicals, both of a lay and a relig: | 
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jous character. This demand will grow by what it 
feeds upon. The number of readers who will require 
such qualities may be trusted to increase not by ob- 
yious and natural causes alone, but by contact and 
example. We believe this development may be se- 
curely counted upon by those who really deserve and 
are patient to await it. And, making full allowance 
for the great numbers of our population who have 
not education and who have gross tastes, we believe 
that if the proprietors of weekly papers, of whatever 
character, were to discharge on the one hand their 

, tedious, and superannuated scribblers, and on 
the other their illiterate, incompetent, and immoral 
ones en masse, and employ gentlemen of character and 
attainments in their places, that the change would be 
welcomed with pleasure by even the humblest of 
their patrons, and that they would speedily gain in 
wider circulation, in respectability of standing, and 
jn tangible influence far more than an equivalent for 
the increased outlay which such a step would in- 
yolve. 








MR. JOHN MORRISSEY, M.-C. 


R. JOHN MORRISSEY, late of the P. R. and 
) proprietor of several crack gambling hells in 
this city and in fashionable watering-places, is elect- 
ed, it appears, to represent New York in the Congress 
ofthe United States. This is a step towards cement- 
ing free institutions and establishing the rights of 
man which deserves cordial recognition, more especi- 
ally as it justifies our claim to national originality, 
since no such thing has ever been done elsewhere. 
It is true that Mr. William Gully, in early life a prize- 
fighter, once sat in the British Parliament. But Mr. 
Gully, we should remember, labored under the dis- 
advantage of being by education and in some other 
conventional sense a gentleman. Many years elapsed 
between his farewell appearance in a twenty-four 
foot ring and his début in the forensic arena. Those 
years were passed in absurd endeavors to cultivate 
his mind and to obliterate in those of his country- 
mena recollection of the fistic exploits of his youth. 
We do not find that any of his time was devoted to 
laying jhe foundation of popularity through cleaning 
out the ingenuous youth of nations on the turf or by 
the more fascinating devices of the faro-bank. Here, 
Gully cannot hold a candle or a case-card to Morris- 
sey. Itis unfair to compare them in any sense what- 
ever, save that each rejoices in a battle-won broken 
nose, Morrissey is as much above Gully as his old 
enemy Heenan was fairly above Tom Sayers, and 
quite as brilliantly illustrates our national prowess 
and pre-eminence. 

To send a mere prize-fighter to Congress would 
have been easy enough. We might have sent Yankee 
Sullivan, or Aaron Jones, or, better still, Billy Mulli- 
gan. We might have sent noted gamblers. Cali- 
fornia has supplied us with many versatile specimens, 
and worse men have been in Congress than the late 
Mr. Pat. Hearne. But to have elected a mere crack 
pugilist or lucky blackleg alone would not have met 
the requirements of our soaring community for ex- 
ceptional distinction. It has been reserved for our 
own immediate time and the cotemporaneous com- 
munity to raise to the high honor of a seat in the 
National Congress a Crichton who unites these lofty 
distinctions, and who, whether he shied his castor 
into the ring or emptied the silver box on the green 
cloth, has never yet been beaten. 

We observe with regret that there are some who 
deprecate the election of Mr. John Morrissey to his 
congressional position. This, surely, is very wrong, 
since he was certainly the regular nomination of his 
party. Acquiescence in the will of the majority is 
the first duty of a free community. We ourselves 
deprecated his nomination. We entertained the per- 
haps erroneous impression that a gambler who was 
hot a prize-fighter or a prize-fighter who was not a 
gambler might more felicitously have been selected. 
Wiser heads thought otherwise ; and, since the peo- 
Ple have attested the sagacity of their choice, we 
should not think of combating the popular verdict. 

- Whether the voice of the people be or not the voice 
of the Divinity, it is certainly potential in matters of 
national Tepresentation, and it ill becomes us as trusty 
“ervants of the public to impugn its motives or to 
augur evil consequences from its action, If a horse 





could be made a pro-consul by a despot, there is 
surely no reason why a herculean faro-banker should 
not be made a representative by the sovereign people. 
Nay, were they indeed to choose from among their 
number a less noble animal than the first-named, we 
should like to know who would have the right to 
complain. 

Mr. Morrissey is fairly elected by the suffrages of 
his fellow-citizens, and if there is fault in the matter 
it is the fault of the system and not of his particular 
constituents or of the general public. The door be- 
ing thus fairly opened, there may be some, perhaps, 
who will be alarmed at the prospect soon, no doubt, 
to be realized, when stool-pigeons and bottle-holders 
will sit in the high places of the land, and when 
blear-eyed touters and broken-nosed bruisers shall 
represent the United States at foreign courts. There 
may be a few who will indulge in sentimental folly 
as to what George Washington and Alexander Ham- 
ilton and Carroll of Carrollton would say could they 
see the charming future thus opening for the august 
republic they loved so well. Here and there there 
may be one who will sigh to think how the national 
affairs thus sinking into the hands of the dregs of the 
community will give a handle to, if they do not jus- 
tify, the worst predictions of bitter enemies of our 
system. But such sable counselors, such ill-omened 
birds, should shrink away into their native night be- 
fore the bright and refulgent day of intelligence 
and enlightenment which the election of Morrissey 
plainly shows is soon to dawn upon us. Whatever is, 
is right ; or, at least, having been ordained of the un- 
erring multitude, it ought to be, which in their judg- 
ment is quite as good and very much the same thing. 





MONARCHS UNDER A CLOUD. 

s¢I\HERE’S a divinity doth hedge a king” which 
seems to have deserted the sovereigns of the 
present day, and ‘‘ uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown” expresses with equal force and truth the un- 
happy condition of most of them. A glance at the 
countries of the world and the potentates who rule 
them exhibits rather an anomalous state of things 
The Czar Alexander of Russia, King William Louis of 
Prussia, and Victor Emanuel of Italy present the most 
satisfactory appearance, yet even in their titles to 
entire serenity and a bed of roses there is, to say the 
least, a flaw. The Czar, by his emancipation of the 
serfs alienating to a certain extent the regard and 
affection of the nobility and aristocracy of Russia, and 
by his encroachments in Western Asia and his evident 
hankering after the Danubian principalities arousing 
the suspicions of neighboring powers, has certainly 
shaken to some extent the tenacity of his grasp on 
sovereignty, and, as the late attempt at assassination 
would seem to indicate, upon life itself. The King of 
Prussia, whose stubborn nature had rendered both 
himself and his government obnoxious to his subjects, 
finally reached his present unexpected position in their 
favor by a Cromwellian suppression of his Parliament 
and through an unconstitutional carrying on of a victo- 
rious war. In the flush of success, and the extraordin- 
ary accretion of power and dominion to Prussia, he 
may tide over the shoals and sand-banks that threat- 
ened to wreck him, but he is by no means safely har- 
bored as yet. Victor Emanuel, although personally 
popular, a brave soldier and courtly knight and gen- 
tleman—a very Bayard—has shown bad judgment and 
weak statesmanship. The ill-success of his armies 
and navy ; his failure to obtain Venetia, or at least ex- 
cept at second-hand, have not covered him with glory, 
while they have pointed the shafts of ridicule—most 
formidable weapons, which threaten his comfort 
and ease, if they promise no greater danger. These 
‘three monarchs may be considered the most agreeably 
situated of any; let us see how it fares with the rest. 
The Queen Alexandrina Victoria First of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland—born May 24, 
1819; crowned June 20, 1837—had been for many 
years the most enviable sovereign in the civilized 
world. Beloved not only by every true Briton, but 
likewise by the people of other countries for her pure 
womanly character and devotion to humanity, she 
could, until the death of Prince Albert, have bid de- 
fiance to all cruel proverbs through the experience of 
her own life. With that sad blow came a change, a 
reyulsion of fortune and happiness, that at length 











would seem to threaten throne and position, as they 
have already shaken her popularity and affected the 
qualities that gave it rise. Exhibiting’the heredi- 
tary disease of her house in a form of monomania, its 
phase an incessancy and extremity of mourning for 
her deceased husband, she has withdrawn herself 
from that intercourse with her subjects which had 
made her so beloved by them in its very intimacy ; 
she has refrained from the performance of many of 
her most important public duties; finally, her mind 
betokens aberrations and infirmities calculated ere 
long to require her absolute withdrawal from public 
life. It having been given to her to have a large 
family of children, they have-one after another be- 
come a burden upon the English nation, which has 
at length grown to be almost intolerable. The royal 
treasury turned into a sinking-fund to restore the de- 
cayed fortunes of impoverished continental princes, 
presents a picture which the hard-working and heavi- 
ly-taxed of the British middle-class cannot contem- 
plate with serenity. Meanwhile a condition of irrita- 
tion has been produced among the Queen’s subjects 
which, with premonitory growl and grumble, threat- 
ens the prosperity and happiness of the powers that 
be, and even the stability of the throne itself, since 
the heir apparent does not by any means exhibit 
those qualities calculated to endear him to his people, 
or to promise for the future a sage and responsible 
monarch, The low mutterings of discontent presage 
the storm of revolution; and the universal clamors 
for reform and liberal government, with the fact that 
the bulk of the wisdom and statesmanship of Eng- 
land are on the side of the malcontents, indicate a 
successful effort in that direction. 


The Emperor of France, Napoleon III. (Charles 
Louis), fifty-eight years of age, and suffering under a 
severe chronic disorder which may at any hour put 
an end to his eventful life ; his only son but ten years 
of age, and his Empress probably not in entire rapport 
with himself, politically, theologically, or otherwise— 
might be reasonably considered “ under a cloud,” if 
other matters of pressing importance did not tend to 
make him so. Usually successful in all his schemes 
for the political aggrandizement either of himself or 
France, his Mexican expedition has proved a disas- 
trous, costly, and unnecessary failure. A schemer and 
an intriguer of Machiavellian proportions, he has 
been outwitted by Bismark, and now sees his hopes 
of a France on the basis of ‘the theories of his uncle 
gradually attenuating until they slip out of his grasp. 
With his near neighbor rising like the Afrite into a 
power unexpected and difficult to cope with, he sees 
new complications gathering which would require all 
his genius to grasp, while that genius, overpowered 
by physical infirmity and mental disorganization, 
fails at the most important moment of his life. 
Truly he may say, “Aprés moi le deluge.” 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, the monarch 
of a kingdom built upon sand, with a fictitious repu- 
tation now exploded to his own ruin, hissed in the 
streets of Vienna, and called upon by his subjects to 
abdicate—with a financial condition unprecedented 
even in Austria, forced to pay tribute to an enemy 
heretofore held only in contempt—surely his condi- 
tion as a ruler is not to be envied even by the most 
unfortunate, while the house of Hapsburg seems des- 
tined to repeat the misfortunes of the Stuart, the Or- 
leans, and the Bourbon. 

George V., ex-King of Hanover—sightless, home- 
less, and crownless—is to-day the most pitiable spec- 
tacle in the civilized world. Hurled suddenly and 
unexpectedly from his little kingdom, he finds him- 
self a fugitive at Vienna, an unavailing suppliant at 
the throne of Prussia; offering to abdicate in favor 
of the next heir, yet forced to see his country an- 
nexed to that victorious kingdom, and his family 
name—for a thousand years a royal name in Europe— 
blotted from the future history of nations, save and 
except only its representation in the royal family of 
Great Britain, ‘and none so poor to do him rever- 
ence,” Hohenzollern, Hesse-Cassel, Bavaria, and Wiir- 
temburg follow closely in the footsteps of Hanover, 
and.their monarchs, kings or electors, will be swal- 
lowed up in the great reconstruction which is to end 
in a united Fatherland. In the south, dissensions, 
revolutions, and counter-reyolutions rack the body 
politic of Spain, while Queen Isabella, whose charac- 
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ter has not added moral elevation to her rank, cannot | sidered more immoral than Laus Veneris, a8 justly as | land’s infamous novel and praise it in hi 





be said to be most happily or most firmly seated on | Goethe said they were in Byron’s day than Don Juan. 
the throne ‘she has certainly not honored by posses-| It is by no means the depraved class, or those who | dirty passages in Venice Preserved that even managerial 
sion. In the west, the “sick man” Turkey—literally | have had the least advantages, that sin the most. The 
sick in the person of Abdul Aziz Khan, the present | morals of our clubs may be glossed without being much 


Sultan—sees with natural alarm the aggressive mani- 
Crossing the ocean, we find in 
Mexico an impoverished and unpopular emperor 


festations of Russia. 


holding his slight grasp on royalty by foreign arms, 
unsuccessful in his efforts at creating a new empire, 
while he has thrown away his title to the old one. 
Truly a condition counterpart to that of Guatimozin, 
in so far as its misery may allow, while wanting that 
monarch’s place in history as a noble and much- 
abused sovereign. 


Turn we to our own country, and in Andrew John- 
son we find the last of the long line of “ monarchs 
under a cloud.” Monarch of what? Not of the 
American people, who discard him; not of his po- 
sition, for it is crumbling beneath him; not of him- 
self, for his own passions rise up against him and call 
him slave; not even of posterity, for the future can 
only add to the ignominy of great opportunities neg- 
lected and of great hopes misplaced. Here let the 
unhappy catalogue end. Surely never time saw nor 
history recounted the existence of so long and sad a 
procession of ‘“ monarchs under a cloud.” 


CAN WE BE DECENT? 
AWTHORNE says that he is forced to believe that 
English society is at core just as loose and lawless 
as in the days of Jom Jones, and Fielding’s novel 
marked an era that historians have been prone to look 
upon as the most socially corrupt in English civilization. 
If, then, between a public that laughs and cries with Dick- 
ens and one that enjoyed the license of Sterne there is 
little distinction at heart, there may be great difference 
in externals. Decency is nevertheless but the shifting 
sands that render the libertine’s voyage of life so danger- 
ous. Theson is wrecked where the father had prospered. 
Scott tells a story of an old lady of eighty taking up 
one of Aphra Beln’s novels and blushing to read what at 
fifteen had not defiled her. 


There is a standard of externals, consonant to the 
social requirements of an age, that wise men will never 
neglect. They may think the agea prudish one; but it 
is its own arbiter of decency. Hawthorne may have been 
tight about the concealed iniquity of the modern English 
society, and chance emanations of the native impulse 
may convince us he was. When we see one of the fore- 
most novelists of the day tiding a new magazine over 
the shoals that beset such an enterprise (if we may be- 
lieve his own professions) with a story that has elicited 
such emphatic denunciations on the score of its immoral 
ity, and a rising poet risking his virgin reputation with 
a volume that his publishers endangered their good name 
upon—when we see such indications of an underlying 
corruption coming to the surface, we may begin to ask 
ourselves if the stores of British importations with which 
our booksellers have so enormously stocked up their bins 
can be taken on the strength of their iaprimatuy as un- 
questioned as once? We do not wisk to imply that our 
own current literature may not be as severely commented 
upon in the bulk as that which comes to us from abroad ; 
but when the foreign accessions to our floating reading 
are as important and as extensive as they are now, it 
does behoove us to meet the foul among them with denun- 
ciation, and to try to preserve our own iniquity from this 
needless accretion. There are places, doubtless, with us 
where a citizen can gratify a depraved taste with the 
same immunity that the Londoner has in going to the 
“Coal Hole” to listen to the witty license of briefiess 
barristers. Good parents of English lads hear their sons 
at Westminster School deliver the low vulgarities of 
Terrence, and reputable fathers purchase with us the ob- 
scenities of Ovid for their children’s use in our public 
schools. With a President making a tour that excites 
the contempt of everybody, it does not become us, cer- 
tainly, to boast much of our superior regard for the de- 
cencies of life. We have no national censorship of the 
press save the force of public opinion ; and if we had, we 
might find ourselves in much the same predicament as 
the British government a hundred and thirty years ago, 
when the act for licensing plays was under discussion, 
and it was the great argument of its opponents that the 
lord chamberlain could never throw out a piece for its 
immorality when its viciousness was counterparted in 
every member of the court, and among those whom he 
was bound to respect and honor. Even the newspapers, 
the record of this public opinion may in our day be con- 


| better than those of our viler dens. Swinburne, with his 
social rank, may fling his impurity with as much gusto and 
| more.dexterity than the illicit writers the law is bound 
to suppress. It was Dodsley, just out of a footman’s liv- 
| ery, who wrote the harmless comedies, and Pope, the po- 
etical arbiter of his time, that had a hand in the foulest 
play that ever disgraced the English stage. 

Slang, verging upon coarseness if not obscenity, is far 
too often heard among us in mouths that it ill becomes 
if it does not absolutely vitiate. We believe it to be 
painfully on the increase, and can but think it the enter- 
ing wedge that may yet lay open the putrid core of life ; 
and it reminds us too strongly of that same era of English 
life which is so often denounced and to which we may 
yet bear too strong a resemblance. When Young de- 
stroyed Lady Mary Wortley’s notes rather than suffer 
them to get into print, he deprived us of proofs, if more 
are wanting, of the shameless grossness of female wit ; 
and can we, with such symptoms as are around us, feel 
sure that another age will discover that our Lady Marys 
have had their Youngs to protect vs? We read the story 
of a lady of rank bantering Congreve across the pit of 
a theater in phrases that the most abandoned might 


some considerable self-gratulation ; but are we so sure of 
our freedom from the same taint in some less perceptible 
form? We know that a quondam Duchess of Northum- 
berland received the dedication of a novel that would 
seem to drag her down among the creatures of a brothel ; 
but we see our popular magazines insert stories that dis- 
gust us by their disregard of those proprieties which we 
trust are more closely regarded than they were in those 
days. We have no Walpole to prostitute a private press 
to the printing of such verse as Lady Temple dared give 
him ; but are we certain that there is not that within our 
drawing-rooms and club-louses no fitter for the public 
ear? 

Human propensities may be always the same irradi- 
cable passions; but they are just as constantly the same 
enemy for our weapons. It is no comfortable position to 
be a censor of society ; but it is the duty of all of us to do 
censorial work. We are not without our pains for being 
some of us of the choicer circles of society. Example 
makes vice in such quarters more heinous. There is 
the inherent vice of our natures there as well as else- 
where; but there is also the vice of reaction and con- 
trast. Addison complained in his day that the more 
polish people got by social privilege the more prone 
they were to use language that “a clown would blush 
to hear;” and we read of the fashionable club at 
Arthur's in the days of Walpole that they garnished 
their conversation with the dialect of Wapping and St. 
Giles’s. Pope, in spite of all his misdemeanors, could 
complain of society in his time that the prevailing notion 
of genteelness so consisted in freedom and ease that it 
led many to a total neglect of decency. Thackeray says 
that the effect upon becoming conversant with the ini- 
quity of fashionable circles in the days of Selwyn and 
the wits of Pall Mall is something appalling. It was at 
a time when Chesterfield could import three hundred 
copies of Crebillon’s Sofa and huckster them all off at a 
bargain at White’s, belted earl though he was. The 
mistresses of dukes from Sir Joshua's pencil adorned 
their palatial walls. The president of the Royal Academy 
could exhibit no so attractive portraits as that of pretty 
Kitty Fisher, who was kept by the whole club at Ar- 
thur’s, or that of luscious Mrs. Baddeley, as frail as a 
woman as she was poor as an actress. Those were the 
days when a squad of young nobles would draw swords 
at the door of the Pantheon to force an entrance for Mrs. 
Abington, who had just come, perhaps, from her benefit 
at Drury Lane, where Johnson and “ The Ciub ” had had 
the best seats to do her honor and to witness her charm- 
ing acting. The good doctor was a great moralist ; but 
he could call Matt Prior a lady’s book, and poor unso- 
phisticated Nolly Goldsmith could print an anthology 
for “the use of schools,” and insert some of Matt’s very 
worst pieces. Indeed, do we not read of pious Dr. Dod- 
dridge reading to the family circle 7c Wife of Bath’s 
Tale, and enjoying a laugh over it? Do not the maga- 
zines of that day—if they do not buy novels without 
reading them—spice their pages with scandal without 
reproof, and betray the Latin of the court-room trials 
by the plainest and filthiest English? Does not sober 
Samuel Richardson, who was so aggrieved at Harry 
Fielding’s grossness, make seduction the staple of his 
prosy tales intended to regenerate the public taste? Did 
not men then thrifty publishers like Griffeth, print Cle- 











emulate, with something of abhorrence in our day and | 


— 
8 Review ? Did 
|not the Prince of Wales order the restoration of some 
caterers to pubiic appetite had always omitted? Did 
; not the Reverend Richard Graves, in that novel he Wrote 
|in ridicule of the rising Methodism, so couch his sentj, 
| ments that a layman might blush to read them now? 
| There is, then, if examples were necessary to prove it, 
no patent of exemption to be bestowed upon those who 
should fashion the moral routine of living. We woulg 
not choose to go into the saloons of our aristocracy and 
trust we should not find traces of what the more Public 
displays of the hotel piazza and the beach might lead ys 
to suspect were the underlying characteristics of our life, 
as Hawthorne did in the old country. Car-platforms of 
presidential excursion trains do not comfort us. Ameri. 
can imprints upon condemned morality of the othershore 
of the ocean do not assure us. Decency is very like our 
greenbacks, a substitute for something that is better, and, 
in lieu of that better thing, it is what we have to get 
along with, or we are lost altogether. We can be decent 
if we cannot be good; and it is a sad time when the 
claims of decency need to be enforced. 
Pamela won its success in its day because morality wag 

a sensation, and there are some signs that the field jg 
clear for a similar conquest to-day. 


Is Dr. Holmes to 
win it in his Guardian Angel ? 


THE METAPHYSICS OF PLAGIARISM, 
‘eh speculation concerning the metaphysics of plagiar 

ism we had more than enough in the dreary details 
and the vague essaying of random-guessing and unanalytic 
critics. We believe it has been generally admitted, ex. 
cept by those addicted to stealing, that literary larceny 
may exist, granting certain contingencies to be answered; 
but just what might (or might not) be supposed to const}: 
tute just ground of prosecution has never been satisfae- 
torily settled, and settled never will be until the meaning 
of the term originality shall have been reduced to defini. 
tion. 

Now, there are several points in the composition of per 
fect authorial originality which in themselves constitute 
an originality of a rather imperfect order ; and these points 
may be easily exhibited in detail : 

1, Originality of thesis, which implies the conception 
of a new subject and its adaptation to literary purposes, 
This may be termed ideal originality. ° 

2. Originality of invention, which exhibits itself in the 
construction of novel plot and the adaptation thereto of 
novel material. 

3. Originality of coloring, which is the direct expression 
of the imaginative energy, and pertains to the creation 
of novel imaginative effects. 

Kither of these, uniquely existing in a composition, is 
sufficient to constitute a certain order of originality ; but 
it is not until all are fused together in a single composi- 
tion that the perfect authorial originality is compassed. 
Bulwer, for instance, is inventive, but lacks originality in 
colcring ; while Dickens, with less invention than Bulwer, 
manages to imbue his compositions with an almost magi- 
cal novelty of imaginative effect. Now, it is in this last, 
viz., originality in imaginative effect, that the essential lit- 
erary originality consists. It is this which apotheosizes 
Dickens as the fictional Apollo of English letters. Itis this 
which gives to any literary composition its soul. It is this, 
in short, by reference to which the literary merit or demerit 
of a composition is principally estimated. Hence, and 
from this reasoning, we elicit an apothegm of criticism 
which, whether or not now admitted as just, will in the 
progress of letters be so admitted hereafter, viz.: that 
originality in imaginative effect constitutes.that by which 
the genius of an author is to be tested, and that in exad 
ratio to an author's genius or want of it his effects (imagir- 
tive) are original and novel or unoriginal and imitated. 

Now, to be able to write as decent verses as Dryden 
would be and is, at this age, no evidence of unusual 
ability ; but to write verses of this ilk and insist that they 
are poetry is an evidence of stupidity sublimated. A 
gentleman may write very decent and even very beauti- 
ful verses without being a poet or having a scintillation of 
poetical genius about him; but he who can uprear with 
a single sweep of his wand the painted palaces of unique 
rhythmical and imaginative effect is and must be a poet, 
since he isand must be endowed with that creative ener 
gy which is the first cause of whatever is wildly beauti- 
ful in art and poesy. Hence we deduce the second apo 
thegm of criticism, viz.: that, in poetry, the capacity to 


the main test of genius, and that in ratio to the originality 
of the effect produced we are to estimate the genius (or want 
of it) of an author. 





We have vaguely hinted at these propositions hereto 





create novel and original rhythmicoimaginative effects 8 
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—— 
fore, and recur to them only to assert them as natural and 
inherent principles of literary criticism and as applicable 
with little verbal alteration to the analogies of all art 
creation in whatever form embodied. 

That this principle of criticism when put in action ex. 
punges from the list three-fourths of those whom we 
have been accustomed to term poets is a sufficiently ob- 
yious consequence ; and we may add that three-fourths of 
these names ought to be expunged from the roll—unless 
they shall hereafter produce something worthy of the 
sacred name of poetry. We have enough and more than 
enough of doggerel in print already, and whoever shall 
introduce a system of bold, ideal criticism, ridding the 

pantheon of its false gods and utterly hurling them 
from their places, will be doing an immeasurable service 
to American letters. The few whose souls are imbued 
with Poesy’s luxury of music and imaginative energy 
will not fall under the tilt of criticism, however Aristi- 
dean in its justice; and the sooner those who wear 
wreaths unwon by merit fall and are forgotten, the bet- 
ter will it be for the interests of American letters. These 
should be taught that, while it is easy to get into print, 
one may have occasion, under certain contingencies, to 
wish himself out of it. 


Now, there are those among our lesser poets who 
have never produced in point of effect a single poem, and, 
having scribbled for ten years—possibly more or possibly 
less—have written nothing except by suggestion. One 
reads a poem from one of these lesser song-gods, and is 
forthwith reminded of a poem by somebody else which he 
has read before. In other words, wanting the capacity to 
conceive and create bold, original, and novel ideal effects, 
these gentlemen are for ever reproducing in broken and 
prismatic reflections the effects of the poetic masters. 

Tennyson had no sooner published his Airy Fuiry 
Lilian than a dozen poetasters set to reproducing that 
which was the soul of the poem, viz., its quaintness ; 
Tennyson's Old Year was no sooner printed than we had a 
Midnight Mass, embodying whatever was valuable in Ten- 
pyson’s poem, viz., its rhythmico-imaginative effect ; Poe’s 
Raven has elicited a dozen similar poeins from others who 
could never have conceived (unaided by the model before 
them), and certainly could never have executed, an effect 
inany degree akin to it; Swinburne writes a Madonna 
Mia, and straightway the author of the Ballad of Babie 
Bell produces an effect of similar and almost identical 
ensemble in his Miantowona. 

Parallelisms of phrase, or even parallelisms of sense, 
are by no means as conclusive evidences of plagiarism as 
parallelisms or identities in point of imaginative effect ; 
and yet there be critics who base their whole theory of 
plagiarism upon the former and reject the unerring evi- 
dences of the latter as insufficiently tangible. Now, orig- 
inality of effect is principally based upon originality in 
thythmical collocation. Longfellow’s Hiawatha was, in 
point of rhythmical music, original, and upon it rests 
mostly his reputation for poetical originality. Poe’s 
Raven was, in the creation of imaginative effect, a novel- 
ty; and hence its weird originality. Shelley was, in 
point of rhythmical collocation, the most singularly orig- 
inal of our modern poets; and hence the apotheosis of 
Shelley as the most profoundly original of English poets. 
In short, it is in the conception and creation of novel 
effects in rhythm that poetic originality of the boldest 
order uniquely consists ; and this proposition, whether 
interpreted in relation to the history or in relation to the 
analysis of poesy, is as unsusceptible of being gainsayed as 
any axiom of mathematics. 


There are those, however, who are endowed with po- 
etic sentiment without being endowed with imaginative 
energy. With an intense appreciation of novelty in po- 
etic effect once created, they are unendowed with the ca- 
pacity to create it, although some few of them succeed 
passably well in reproducing it after it is created. The 
author of Babie Bell is one of these ; and hence we have 
his Miantowona in answer to the Madonna Mia of Mr. 
Swinburne, of which it is, in point of rhythm and effect, 
& palpable imitation, to demonstrate which we may put 
some.stanzas from the two poems in juxtaposition. 
From the Madonna Mia we have the following bit of 
dactylic description : 

“ Under green apple-boughs 
That never a storm will rouse, 
My lady hath her house 

Between two bowers ; 
In either of the twain 
Red roses full of rain; 


She hath for bondwomen 
All kind of flowers. 


“ She hath no handmaid fair 
To draw her curled gold hair 
Through rings of gold that bear 
Her whole hair’s weight; 





She hath no maids to stand 

Gold-clothed on either hand ; 

In all the great green land 
None is so great.” 


And from Miantowona, in The Atlantic for October, the 
following: 

“Tn the pine-forest, 
Guarded by shadows, 
Lieth the haunted 
Pond of the Red Men. 
Ringed by the emerald 
Mountains, it lies there 
Like an untarnished 
Buckler of silver, 
Dropped in that valley 
By the Great Spirit! 
Weird are the figures 
Traced on its margins— 
Vine-work and Jeaf-work, 
Knots of sword-grasses, 
Moonlight and starlight, 
Clouds scudding northward! 
Sometimes an eagle 
Flutters across it; 








Sometimes a single 
Star on its bosom 
Nestles till morning.” 

The general imagery-effect of this is imitated from 
Longfellow, while the rhythmico-imaginative effect is re- 
produced from Swinburne’s poem; and thus we reduce 
Miantowona to a mosaic, part of which is Longfellowinn 
and part of which is Swinburnean. Here, again, is part 
of a stanza which in point of collocation and refrain was 
palpably suggested by Longfellow’s Hiawatha : 

“No land may claim them: 
They are ours only, 
Like our grand rivers, 
Like our vast prairies, 
Like our dead heroes!”’, 

And here is something to which the stanza beginning, 

“In the pine-forest, 

Guarded by shadows,” 
is more intimately related : 


** To her all dews that fall 

And rains are musical ; 

Her flowers are fed from all, 
Her joy from these ; 

In the deep-feathered firs 

Their gift of joy is hers, 

In the least breath that stirs 
Across the trees. 


> 


‘“* She grows with greenest leaves, 
Ripens with reddest sheaves, 
Forgets, remembers, grieves, 

And is not sad; 
The quiet lands and skies 
Leave light upon her eyes ; 
None knows her, weak or wise, 
Or tired or glad.” 
This, from Miantowona, is Hiawathian in imagery and 
imitated from the Mudonna Mia in point of rhythm: 
‘** Low on the pebbles 
Murmured the water: 
Often she fancied 
It was young Wawah 
Playing the reed-flute. *’ 

And this, from the same poem, is imitated from Swin- 
burne both in the esprit of its imagery and in the ring of 
its rhythm : 

“ Then she rose, startled, 
Ruddy as sunrise, 
Warm for his coming! 
But when he came not, 
Back through the darkness, 
Half broken-heart, 
Miantowona 
Went to her people.” 

The rhythm of Swinburne’s poem is dactylic, and is 
scanned, if scansion be possible, as follows: 

“Under green | apple-boughs | That never a | storm 
will rouse, | My lady | hath her house | Between two | 
bowers.” 

And that of Miantowona has a basis of dactylic with a 
similar stanza-collocation : 

“In the pine | forest, | Guarded by | shadows, | Lieth 
the | haunted | Pond of the |. Red Men.” 

Of course, none of these feet, with one or two excep- 
tions, are dactylic; but they being meant as dactyls, as 
dactyls we have endeavored to score them—bating the 
difficulty that they are dactyls in no sense whatsoever. 

The rhythmical collocation of Swinburne has been fol- 
lowed, with trifling variations, by the author of Mianto- 
wona—a collocation which is novel and original ; and this 
in itself is an evidence of imitation. Again, the general 
imaginative effect of Miantowona is a reflex of that of the 
Madonna Mia ; and this is a second point in the analysis 
of the case. Thirdly, the author of Babie Bell—itself an 
imitation—is unusually addicted to the sin of reproduc- 
ing; and this is a third point which must not be over- 
looked. 

This larceny of imaginative effect we are willing to per- 





mit the critic to call by any term that he pleases, We 


will not haggle about names; but of this one thing we 
are certain, viz., that to transmute the soul of one poem 
into the anatomy of another is the most reprehensible, 
because the ieast tangible, species of literary larceny. 
Unwittingly it is often done; but doing it unwittingly, 
while no proof of moral delinquency, is mathematical 
demonstration of lack of original poetic impulse on the 


| part of the poet. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE. 
To THE Eprtor or THE RounD TaBLeE: 

Sm: I am glad to perceive the cordial and kindly wel- 
come you give Judge Holmes’s book. I refer to The 
Authorship of Shakespeare's Plays, just published by 
Hurd & Houghton. In your review you make an extract 
from an article in Zhe Atlantic, on Miss Delia Bacon, 
written by Nathaniel Hawthorne, in which that author 
refers to the strange, weird, but wonderfully eloquent 
book of Miss Bacon—The Philosophy of Shakespeare's 
Plays Unfolded—of which Mr. Hawthorne says and you 
quote : 

“T believe that it has been the fate of this remarkable 
book never to have had more than a single reader. But, 
since my return to America, a young man of genius and 
enthusiasm has assured me that he has positively read 
the book from beginning to end, and is completely a con- 
vert to its doctrines. It belongs to him, therefore, and 
not to me—whom, in almost the last letter that I re- 
ceived from her, she declared unworthy to meddle with 
her work—it belongs surely to this one individual, who 
has done her so much justice as to know what she wrote, 
to place Miss Bacon in her due position before the pub- 
lic and posterity.” 

You observe in passing that you donot know whether 
“Mr. Holmes, our present author, be or not” the young 
man so flatteringly referred to by Mr. Hawthorne. It 
may interest you as well as your readers to know that 
the judge of the Supreme Court of Missouri is not that 
person. The person referred to by Hawthorne is Wil- 
liam Douglas O’Conner, of Massachusetts. He will also 
be remembered by many readers of Harper's and Put- 
nam’s as the author of several stories therein, as, What 
Cheer, A Tale of Lynn, and the Ghost Story. By 
others he may be remembered as the author of Har- 
rington, a novel published in Boston in 1860, by Thayer 
& Eldridge—a firm which failed some few months after. 
It is to this latter work I desire to call attention in con- 
nection with the Baconian theory of the Shakespearean 
drama. In connection with many other heresies and ex- 
travagances (so-called) which are woven into the web 
of his story, Mr. O’Conner makes his hero, Harring- 
ton, who is his type of scholar and worker—the student 
whose great reading and study only broadens and prac- 
ticalizes his devotion to and love of mankind—a believer 
in the theory advanced by Miss Bacon and advocated by 
Judge Holmes. Some of his ideas I have exhumed from 
the pages of his almost forgotten novel. I think they 
are worthy of presentation in your columns, and so have 
endeavored to give, by means of these excerpts, a clear 
view of the opinions held by Mr. O’Conner. Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s reference to him, as well as the wide and able 
discussion Mr. Holmes’s book is sure to evoke, must be 
my apology for doing for my friend what I fear he will 
never do for himself—present him in this as in other 
things an early and able defender of an unpopular cause, 
now, as I believe, fairly afloat on the stream of public 
recognition. I may say here that, according tomy knowl- 
edge, Messrs. O’Conner and Holmes are entirely unac- 
quainted, and were as utterly unconscious till recently 
that each held the same view on this subject. 

Premising my other extracts by this one relating to 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, the author of Harrington 
thus speaks of his hero’s admiration of the great chan- 
cellor : 

“ He put him above all authors and men. He spoke of 
him as the flower of the human race. He resented any 
imputation on his fame, scouted at the modern aspersions 
upon him of Lord Campbell, Macaulay, and others, as 
baseless and infamous slanders ; and altered Pope’s epi- 
grammatic line, which he thought the seed-cone of the 
whole modern libel, to read ‘the wisest, brightest, noblest 
of mankind,’ with a standing promise to his friends to 
put the evidence together in some demonstrable form, 
having already, he said, begun to make notes to that end. 
He meanwhile rested on the broad assertion that Bacon’s 
downfall was the work of the conservatism of his time. 

‘ It was another of Harrington’s heresies that 
Bacon, in the seventeenth century, aimed to do for the 
world what Fourier aimed to doin the nineteenth. This, 
he insisted, was the key to his life and works—this the 
torch by which they were to be read and interpreted.” 

Elsewhere in the volume Harrington, in a conversa- 
tion, advises his friend Wentworth, a young painter, to 
study his art in the world, for in that way only can it 








“broaden into Shakespearean greatness when planted 
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among the ways and walks of men.” In response to this | 


the other replies : 

“Come, now, that’s heresy? Talk of poets—look at 
Shakespeare. What interest did he take in human 
affairs? He kept the Globe Theater, studied his part by 
day, played it at night, and wrote bis dramas between 
whiles. Why, Ulrici says, in substance, that 
Shakespeare didn’t care enough about the politics of his 
age to have even his mind colored by them. The critics 
agree that a more thorough aristocrat or conservative 
never breathed. Your Verulam there [Harring- 
ton owns a bust of Bacon] was patriot and philanthrope. 
He toiled for his country aud wrought for ‘ the relief of 
the human estate,’ as he phrases it. But the most 
powerful microscope couldn’t detect anything of that 
sort in William.” 

In response Harrington says: 

“In the first place, I flatly deny that there is contempt 
for any sort of people, common or uncommon, in the 
Shakespearean pages. I want to call your attention to 
the distinctive peculiarity—the uniqueness—of the 
Shakespearean creations. In the Shakespearean mind 
you have an unexampled union of the subtlest observa- 
tion and’the profoundest reason. This author observed 
far more closely than even Thackeray, and philosophized 
far more greatly than Plato. But this is not all. He 
constructed a series of works which show the principles 
of human action as they lie in the nature of man, and 
all the complex operation of the human passions. And 
more, he created a number of figures which are not 
characters, but types. That is the grand distinctive 
Shakespearean peculiarity. Nobody has done that but 
he. The Don Quixote of Cervantes is a great figure, but 
it is not Shakespearean. The Greek Prometheus, the 
German Mephistopheles, are immense allegorical crea- 
tions, but they are not Shakespearean. He alone has 
made figures which are types—representative men and 
women standing for classes. In a word, he alone has 
given us in a series of models or images the science of 
human nature. {I leave out the interlocutory 
connection of the story, to make more compact our 
author’s argument.} Bacon wanted this very thing done. 
Nothing that you can do for the elevation of the world, 
he says substantially, is of any value unless this is done. 
The radical defect in all science is, he says, that it has 
not been done, and he rates Aristotle sharply for not 
doing it. He wants a work which will give us the sci- 
ence of man as he is, in order that we may make him 
what he ought to be—a work, he Says, which is to con- 
tain the descriptions of the several characters and tem- 
pers of men’s natures and dispositions, to the end that 
the precepts concerning the culture and care of the 
mind may be concluded upon—a work which is also to 
contain examples in moral and civil life. This is what 
Bacon wanted done, and the author of the Shakespeare 
drama did it. Even our critics have got hold of the idea 
that the science of human nature which Bacon wanted is 
in the Shakespeare drama, and the purpose which Bacon 
intended such a work to accomplish is in daily process of 
accomplishment through the agency of these plays. 
And what is more, Bacon wanted that work to be in the 
form of poetry—the Georgics of the Mind, he calls it, 
with a reminiscence of Virgil. The Shakes- 
peare drama contains the science of man. A science of 
man cannot be formed accidentally, or by the mere spon- 
taneity of genius; it involves design. The author of the 
Shakespeare drama knew, therefore, what he was about ; 
and the fact that his figures have the peculiarity of being 
types sufficiently proves it. Now, science is preparatory to 
art, anda science of man isa preparation for an art of hu- 
man life. This makes of your ‘ aristocrat’ and ‘ conserv- 
ative’ Shakespeare a sociolist of the most daring order 
—the largest innovator the world has ever known.” ° 

{His artist friend thinks it strange that this should 
not have been noticed before. The author goes on]: 
“So it is about as odd as that Ulrici should have said 
that Shakespeare took no heed of the politics of his 
time, whan Lear, Coriolanus, and Julius Cesar are occu- 
pied, under the dramatic cover, and in the very face of 
the military despotism of the age, with the broadest sort 
of political discussion. About as odd as that you should 
think Shakespeare had no patriotism, when the histori- 
cal dramas so overflow with passionate love for England 
that London theaters rise and roar to it when Phelps or 
Macready gives it voice from the stage.” 





More follows, wherein the author points out the many 
sides to the Shakespearean intellect, proving by various 
types how the grand primary passions and interests of 
man are wrought into figures which must stand for all 
time. For example, he instances Brutus, the “pure 


country-lover ;” Lear, the type of philanthropy, of whom 
he says: 








aside the evidence we might collect from his writings, 
and consider only what must inevitably have followed 
from the nature of his intellect. The complex catho- 
licity, the massive breadth—in a word, the funiversality 
of his mind, inevitably involves a corresponding vastness 
of interest and participation in the public affairs of his 
time, and all the varieties of its thought and life. Isola- 
tion from public life may coexist and be perfectly com- 
patible with intensity of genius—with universality 
never. Moreover, to be worldly wise, as the plays show 
their author to have been, a man must follow the rule 
Bacon insists upon as indispensable—namely, to ally con- 
templation with action. Deny such a man experience, 
and you cannot get the lessons of experieace, as you get 
them from this author. Isolate such a man from affairs, 
and his genius spreads aloft into the vast air of the ab- 
stract, and you never get in his writings the voices of the 
street, the camp, the court, the cabinet—in a word, the 
voice of concrete practical life—as you do in the Shakes- 
peare ‘drama. ‘Take, for example, the man nearest 
Shakespeare, the many-sided Goethe; the corollary to his 
many-sidedness is the fact that he was a man of the 
world, a scientifician, courtier, and statesman. So with 
the author of the drama. He must have been immersed 
in public life. He must have held office. He must have 
administered the affairs of state. It was the inevitable 
result of his genius, and it was the condition on which 
the manifestation of that genius depended. Denied pub- 
lic life, and either his development would have been ar- 
rested, or he would have become a vast dreamer or ab- 
stractionist.” 

From this, the conversation easily falls into Went- 
worth’s discovery that his friend believes Francis Bacon 
to have been the author of the “Shakespeare Drama,” 
as this writer personifies the grand whole. 
advises him to publish his ideas. 

“One of these days, Richard,” said Harrington, gen- 
plays. He had help from others—-and some of them 
came from a lower order of mind than his. 
the great plays his intellect and design are visible. 
ever, let it pass, and in the meantime say nothing about 


meet with no favor from the Jedburgh justice of a world 
that hangs your thought first, and tries it afterward.” 


of the source from whence his inspiration came. 
it is: 


tempered ideality. Perhaps it is. 


Dr. Johnson. 


fat peasant of Stratford—a man who, as Emerson justly 


century, does not present a single point which bears any 


pages which bear his name; while, at the same time, 
this prejudice derides as a mad and monstrous impossi- 
bility the theory which ascribes those pages to Lord Ba- 
con and his compeers—men in whose lives and careers 
all the Shakespearean conditions are fulfilled, and all the 
Shakespearealities included. But since I have decided, 
for reasons, to advance again, though even thus slightly, 
the theory I refer to, it is only fair to render due credit 
to its true author. I do so, earnestly wishing that her 


“Whose heart folds in poor Tom, the social outcast | Work might reccive the respectful attention it undoubt- 


from the lowest sinks of Elizabethan wretchedness ? 


Who hurls forth that terrible invocation for the ‘ super-| glowing iliad of the glory and the genius of the Eliza 


fluous and lust-dieted man that slaves heaven’s ordi- 
nance—that will not see because he does not feel’? etc.” 
Harrington then proceeds to declare that the true 
philanthropist, the true saint, is the author himself. 
Wentworth, in response, touches a vital point in 
all this anti-Shakespeare theorizing, one on which Emer. 
son comments in Representative Men, and to which other 
have called attention: 
“All we know about Shakespeare personal! y is in con- 
flict with what you have said, though I admit his works 
sustain your view. He seems to have lived a very com- 
monplace and vulgar sort of life. Certainly, his biogra- 
phy does not show that he had large sympathies and de- 


signs for man, and it is indisputable that he did not par- 
ticipate in the loftier life of his age.” 


“T look gt it in this way,” replied Harrington, “Set 


done to the great dead scholar in her grave.” 


to add that, having been fortunate enough to have read 
Miss Bacon’s work, the character of which is not too 
highly praised in the foregoing, to my mind, I can only 
hope that the views presented by that lady, by Judge 
Holmes, Mr. O'Conner, and others to a less degree, may 
receive careful attention and critical consideration. They 
tread near the idols, I know; but in doing so they elevate 
the spirit, scope and design, beyond any previous inter- 
pretation of the great drama, Can we not bear to calm- 
ly and candidly examine views which lift the great poet 
to the greatest hight attained by any of the world-great 
workers and regenerators? If we care for. the substance 














tly. “ But I don’t think that Verulam alone wrote the 


But in all | Roebucks and Ciregorys. 
How- | their time ; and are now forgotten. 


it to any one, for till it can come with solid proof, it will 


relation to, or correspondence with, the holy and heroic 


[Nov. 17, 1866 
and not the shadow of things, we will come to the dig. 
cussion in this spirit. You, I perceive, have already 
done so. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. O’Conner will ere long favor 
the world with the ripe results of his researches into th» 
Elizabethan literature. Iam assured that he has som. 
views and made some discoveries which go far to ex. 
pound the riddle presented by the sonnets attributed to 
William Shakespeare. He has also some interesting 
views about Sir Walter Raleigh, whom he, in conjune. 
tion with Miss Bacon, believes to have been the greatest 
of Verulam’s coadjutors in the work these authors be. 
lieve the latter designed to perform, 

I am, sir, yours, etc., RICHARD J. Hinroy. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28, 1866. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON. 
LonpDon, Oct. 27, 1866, 

Tne marvelous rapidity with which your government 
are reducing the gigantic debt bequeathed to you by the 
great struggle for a free America is beginning to attract 
attention here. The evil prophets who were so numer. 
ous on this side in the dark days of that struggle have 
long ago been silenced ; but while their gibes were stii] 
able to set the House of Commons in a roar there was no 
subject on which they were more fond of expatiating than 


The artist | the impossibility of your “reckless expenditure” ever 


ending in anything but Cobbett’s old remedy fora na 
tional debt—the application of the sponge. Well, there 
is no great satisfaction in refuting the prophesies of our 
They served their purpose in 
But it is impossible 
that your example should be without its influence on 
the minds of the best men among our legislators. Some 
of your readers may remember that eloquent appeal of 


There are other passages bearing upon this subject | Mr. J. Stuart Mill last session to the House of Commons 
scattered through the volume before me. I give only the |02 the subject of our debt, and how Mr. Giladstone 
note Mr. O'Conner appends thereto, in acknowledgment | #¢knowledged in his last budget speech that Mr. Mill's 
Here | Views had impressed his mind and determined him to 


make a beginning in the way of lightening that great 


“The reader of the twelfth chapter of this book may | burden which many are so complacently determined to 
already have observed that Harrington, if he had lived,| place upon the shoulders of posterity. The beginnin 
) ‘ 4 8 ¢ I po P y ginning 
would have been a believer in the theory regarding the 
origin and purpose of the Shakespeare drama, as devel- |; im : 
oped in the admirable work by Miss Delia Bacon, entitled if thay bed boon rey ee the bleem of youth, ooelt 
The Philosophy of Shakespeare's Plays Unfolded, in hardly have hoped to live to see a really appreciable re- 
which belief I should certainly agree with Harrington. | sult. 
I wish it were in my power to do even the smallest jus- 
tice to that mighty and eloquent volume, whose master- ie , 
ly comprehension and insight, though they could not majority of the house; ont when thet Tory panty who 
save it from being trampled upon by the brutal bison of | Were 80 loud in their strictures upon the improvidence 
the British literary press, yet lift it to the dignity, what- | of democracies stepped into power they sigualized their 
ever may be its faults, of being the best work ever com- 
posed upon the Baconian or Shakespearean writings. It arene 2 : + 
has been scouted by the critics as the product of a dis- stone's scheme ; and devoting the money which he hed 
But there isa prudent | designed for the relief of an overburdened and a coalless 
wisdom, says (ioethe, and there is a wisdom which does | posterity to the construction of instruments of warfare. 
not remind us of prudence; and, in like manner, I may 
say that there is a sane sense, and there isa sense that de i : : : 
does not remind us of sanity. At all events, 1am as- | ™&@e 19 recent times to grapple with this great source of 
sured that the candid and ingenuous reader Miss Bacon’| Ur heavy taxation. Meanwhile tory papers and reviews, 
wished for will find it more to his profit to be insane | and not a few journals of more liberal tendencies, are con- 
with her on the subject of Shakespeare, than sane with 


was indeed a small one. Old Parr or old Jenkins, 


The step, however, was right, and might have 


borne good fruit; but it met with no favor from the 


triumph by instantly knocking on the head Mr. Glad- 


Such is the plain history of the only serious attempt 


tinually found arguing that a national debt is no evil at 


“T am aware that, in even making this acknowledg- all, but is in fact a blessing. Some ask how old dows- 
ment, I do something to excite the rancor of the stupid | gers are to invest their money in a safe and quiet way if 


and senseless prejudice which finds no difficulty in as-| government funds are abolished, an argument we may 
signing the noblest works of the human genius to the 


safely leave till the time, which has never come yet, when 


says, lived a profane and vulgar life, and whose biog. | ™2€Y cannot be invested on land and numberless other 
raphy, collected after the painful labors of more than a| perfectly safe securities at even a higher rate than can be 


got in the three percents. But the grand argument of this 
school of philosophers is, that the nation cannot be really 





either richer or poorer by having to raise money to pay 
the interest of a debt because, the bulk of the fund-holders 
being Englishmen, the money is only collected to be re- 
turned again. Mr. Pitt used to defend all taxation ip 
this way. That was in the days when Charles James Fox 
stigmatized political economy as the silliest of all sciences. 


Some tax-payers even then suspected that there was & 


» “ . : ” 
edly merits; and, though the hand which wrote that ialiasy somewhere when car “heaven horn ministet 


assured them that they ought to be content with heavy 


bethan men, will write no more, that justice might be | taxation, which was nothing more nor less than gather- 


ing up the riches of the land as the sun gathers up the 


In concluding this already too long letter, I beg leave | moisture of the earth, to return it again in “ fertilizing 


showers.” A few who had spent their time over Adam 
Smith and other professors of the “silly science” saw 
very clearly that when government returned the money 
they always took some equivalent in the shape of guD- 
powder or timber or stores or labor which they never re 
turned at all, but utterly consumed. To do them justice, 
the national debt theorists only go half-way in this sort 
of fallacy. Our chancellor of the exchequer collects 
some twenty-eight millions sterling every year to pay in- 
terest, and this he does undoubtedly return to the people 
without taking any equivalent ; but, unfortunately, the 
people he returns it to are not always the same people 
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from whom he takes it. This is a very important dis- 
tinction which our apologists for a national debt entirely 
overlook. The tax-payers are many—the fund-holders 
are few. If our rulers determined to raise a million a 
year by a tax on all the shopkeepers in Cheapside for the 
penefit of nine or ten of their number, I suppose it would 
be argued by some that Cheapside would be neither 
richer nor poorer for that fact; for would not every 
pound taken from Cheapside be returned to Cheapside? 
There is nothing like a practical grievance for opening 
people’s eyes to a logical puzzle. I would wager some- 
thing that in such a case there would not be a man 
among the unfortunate claas of Cheapsiders who would 
not perceive that the term Cheapside in the first part of 
the proposition included him, while in the second part it 
left him out altogether. Of course it is just, and at any 
rate expedient, that those who have lent their cash to 
the nation in its time of need should be honorably dealt 
with; but there is no getting over the fact that as long 
as your debt exists every man born among you comes 
into the world with a portion of his future earnings 
mortgaged to the public creditor. In popular theories 
of taxation—in your notions about protection and free 
trade—America, as Mr. Cobden justly told you, is far be- 
hind us ; but if you can impress these views of a national 
debt upon the old governments of Europe, and can show 
them how to live honestly and with some care for those 
who come after them, you will win the gratitude of our 
best and wisest statesmen, who want nothing but an en- 
lightened public opinion to sustain them in warring with 
this great incubus. 

You have, perhaps, seen in our papers the important 
statement that the Duke of Argyll is actually bringing 
up his son to be a man of business—I mean, of course, a 
merchant—for since Charles Stanhope, frightened out of 
his wits by Robespierrism and the rights of man, had 
his son Philip taught the blacksmith’s art in order to be 
prepared for evil days, no peer of this realm has, I be- 
lieve, gone lower than that. Our Morning Post is 
shocked, of course ; for a peer here may be a railway 
director, and even sit at a board and control the manage- 
ment of a hotel kitchen, but he must not be a trader in a 
frm. Neither must a trader in a firm, unless it be a 
banking firm or at least a brewery—for, oddly enough, 
brewing is accounted among us rather a polite occupa- 
tion—ever hope to gain a footing in aristocratic circles. 
This is, perhaps, the most powerful reason for that over- 
crowding of all the professions which is so much com- 
plained of here ; and this is why every one of those pro- 
fessions, as I lately showed, are so jealously hedged in by 
what does not practically differ from the much-abused 
working-men’s trades unions for restricting the supply of 
labor. Mr. 'Vrollope has sketched the miseries of curates, 
and in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette has expended much elo- 
quent denunciation upon the clergy who, we are told, so 
miserably underpay them. But the problem is how to 
make curates at once plentiful and dear ; and for this it 
is hard to find a solution. In vain the entrance to the 
church, the bar, the army, the navy, the civil service, the 
attorney’s profession is made thorny and expensive. Gen- 
tlemen will bring up their sons to be gentlemen, and 
will send them, in deference to the absurd prejudice 
against trade, into these professions, there to barricade 
themselves against the dreaded intlux of free competi- 
tion, which they think so wholesome when applied to the 
mechanic arts. 


I met lately with an amusing instance of the rage for 
protection amongst our genteel folks. Our chemists held 
a great meeting—I beg pardon, a “ British Pharmaceuti- 
cal Conference”’—at Nottingham the other day. By 
“chemists,” I mean not our Farradays, but simply our 
apothecaries. These shopkeepers consider themselves 
very much superior to grocers and checsemongers, and 
look upon it as their own fault if they are not generally 
taken at their own valuation, and permitted to be exclu- 
sive, like the lawyers and the doctors. At this confer- 
ence a Mr. Joseph Ince read a long paper upon what he 
called Pharmaceutical Ethics, which, says J'he Chemists’ 
nd Druggists’ Organ, “ proved sufficiently attractive to 
bring together the largest number of members that has 
yet attended a sitting of the conference.” 

“Before leaving the shop,” said this pharmaceutical 


Moralist to his audience, “ may I press upon your con- 
sideration the desirability of calling it «pharmacy? The 


word is English, not fanciful ; is highly expressive, and 


18 on all grounds to be recommended.” 


Could a subtler device for tiptoeing above the head of | lished reputation do disdain to submit their works to 
the poor grocer or cheesemonger have been suggested ? 
Only fancy these poor traders attempting to follow suit by 
calling their vulgar emporiums “ Groceries” or “ Cheese- 
Mongeries,” and thinking to exalt themselves by such mis- 
erable titles. But the great feature in Mr. Ince's ethics was 


in all our thoroughfares, a great deal scarcer and more 

lucrative. Like a systematic reformer, he went to the 

foundation of things, and proposed to cut off the supply of 

pharmaceutical industry at its very source : 

“ The present indiscriminate mode of taking apprentices 

and pupils (he said) saps the very foundation of the pro- 

fessional superstructure we desire to raise. If we con- 

sistently declined to take pupils below a certain age— 

made Virgil and Euclid our touchstones, and thereby 

left to pursue their proper avocations the half-educated 

shop-boys who offer themselves to us, and too often are 

accepted, we should soon rid ourselves of one great cause 

of the multitude of third-rate chemists’ shops which are 

established around us, and do so much injury to the leg- 

itimate pharmaceutist, compelling him to add all sorts of 

articles to his stock because he cannot make a living out 

of his proper calling. Parliament may, perhaps, in its 

wisdom, some time give compulsory powers tending to 

this end; but meanwhile it isa matter in which we can, 

if we will, help ourselves and each other.” 

These pharmaceutical people have long been trying to 

get a bill through Parliament carrying out these peculiar 

views of their rights, and have only been prevented suc- 

ceeding as yet by divisions among themselves. What 

further proof need we have that our working-classes— 

the unfortunate fathers of our shop-boys, who have never 

studied Euclid or Virgil—want some representatives in 

Parliament to look after their interests ? 

Mr. Charles Reade’s violent and abusive letter has sur- 

prised nobody here who knows anything of the tactics of 
that clever and not quite so eccentric-as-he-would-desire- 

to-be-considered gentleman. We have had some start- 

ling specimens of his epistolary powers in the shape of 
letters to The Saturday Revicw and other journals. Fer- 

haps some of your readers may remember that remarka- 

ble epistle beginning, “Satwrday Review, you have brains 
of your own, and good ones, if you like to use them.” 
Only very simple folks here set all this down to mental 
aberrations. Ingenious and well-constructed plots—for 
his plots are ingenious and well constructed, or clever 
writing, for his writing is clever, in spite of all faults— 
do not issue from diseased brains. Mr. Reade, as he 
hints, knows at least perfectly well what he is about 
when driving a bargain in Paternoster Row. No wild, 
excited genius then—no eye in a fine frenzy rolling—but 
a steady, business-like regard to “very hard cash,” as 
many can testify. The fact is that crack-brained epistles 
make a noise, and a noise, as every one knows who has 
been at a fair, draws people into the show. When a 
man of undoubted intellectual powers commits himself 
to an outrage upon good taste and feeling, it is, of course, 
a nine days’ wonder, and nine days in these times, when 
every day brings forth a new novel, are no inconsiderable 
portion of time for a novelist to fill the public mouth in. 
The thing has, it is true, begun to flag here. Nine days’ 
wonders, especially when they are exactly the same won 

ders, lose their effect at last. Hence, perhaps, Mr. Reade’s 
transatlantic appearance in this line. It is an experi- 
ment on the American public. THe Rounp TABLE is 
made the corpus vile for the occasion. That is all. 

Mr. Reade’s boast of the high prices he gets for his 
novels, which he prides himself particularly upon selling in 
the dark, and without the purchaser seeing a page of his 
manuscript, reminds me of a remark which I once heard 
the late Mr. Thackeray make in speaking to a contributor 
to The Cornhill Magazine. “It is very well for you young 
authors,” he said, “ to take your two guineas a page and 
claim copyright in a reprint ; many a long year I worked 
for Fraser at £8 a sheet of 16 pages—double columns, you 
know—and even thought it glorious pay.” So rapid has 
been the rise in the price of literary labor. As to Mr. Reade’s 
novels, I happen to know that he got for Hard Cash £3,000 
from the very respectable house of Sampson Low & Co., 
who, for reasons not necessary to be told here, did not think 
fit to repeat the offer for his next novel. In the last century 
authors used to talk of being “ ground down” by the pub. 
lishers, and in novels and on the stage this view still holds 
its ground; but in truth the modern tendency is the 
other way. In what other trade is the buyer compelled, as 
Mr. Reade tells us he is, to buy his goods without so much 
as having an opportunity of judging of their quality? Of 
course this disadvantage is also disadvantageous to the 
author. If a man is compelled to buy what is proverb- 
ially called “a pig in a poke,” the chance of the pig 
turning out a lean one must necessarily influence his 
bidding. In Mr. Reade’s case, however, the boast has 
very little meaning. His stories have almost always 
made their appearance in a serial before their copyright 
is disposed of. It is quite true that authors of estab- 


publishers, most of whom are, nevertheless, pretty 
shrewd judges of the public taste. This may have some- 
thing to do with the curious fact that a story which has 
already had thousands of readers in a serial will gen- 
erally obtain, if successful, a higher price than the most 





his Scheme for making chemists’ shops, which now swarm 


In the first case the publisher knows what he buys ; in 
the second he runs a risk for which he must, of course, 
be compensated. Is it not time that our authors, who 
after all do sell and haggle and bargain in their own 
fashion, gave up these absurd notions about a loss of dig- 
nity in submitting their writings ‘‘to a trader”? 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti has in the press an elaborate crit- 
icism upon Swinburne’s poems and ballads, in which he 
defends the poet warmly against his censors. Swin- 
burne’s own pamphlet, from which I sent you an extract 
some time since, is just out, which reminds me that the 
poet has just completed an elaborate study upon the poet 
and painter Blake, which I suppose will be published 
one day. * Q. 








REVIEWS. 


Ali books designed for review in THE Rounp TABLE must be sent 
to the office. 


THE WORLD BEFORE THE DELUGE 


\ FIGUIER has most carefully collected facts and 
i'ke theories with reference to the geology of our 
globe, and, having them assorted to his taste, has 
given us a connected and uncontradictory story— 
which latter characteristic greatly enhances its value 
—to which he has applied the above title. We say 
“collected facts and theories,” but it is a matter of 
regret that the author should have made so little use 
in his book of the geology of the world at large. 
Very many apt illustrations might have been used 
had not the world, beyond France and England, been 
so frequently ignored. Were there no published ac- 
counts of American or African geology, this fault 
would not attract attention; Lut when we remember 
that the author must have had frequently befure him 
works treating of these continents, it appears inex- 
cusable. This dependence on European geology to 
substantiate his opinions and to furnish cxamples of 
his statements, is the book’s greatest demerit. 
Adopting the nebular theory, in an admirable ar- 
ticle he sets forth the conception of Laplace. Pre- 
ceding this, however, under the head of General Con- 
siderations are discussed the relative merits of the 
chemical and nebular hypotheses, and, with many il- 
lustrations, we have given us a succinct treatise on the 
subject of eruptive rocks, which so disturb the reg- 
ularity of the stratified azoic and fossiliferous forma- 
tions. 

Under the heading of Primary Epoch, the first 
traces of life, that of plants, are treated of. Animal 
life followed soon after, and creatures of a low order 
of organization are now found fossilized in the cam- 
brian, silurian, devonian, and carboniferous periods, 
into which the “ primary epoch” is divided. These 
animals are none higher in the scale of organization 
than fishes, and these are not of a complex construc- 
tion, being the ganoid or armor-coated species, living 
specimens of which are seen in the sturgeons (aci- 
penser) and gars (lepidosteus). The vegetable life was 
of a most luxuriant character, as the tree-ferns of the 
carboniferous era attest, some of which measured 
fully a hundred feet in hight. The illustration facing 
page 139 beautifully portrays this massive vegeta- 
tion. These ferns now constitute our immeasurable 
coal-beds. 

Divided into the triassic, jurassic, and cretaceous 
periods, we have now brought to notice the “ second- 
ary epoch.”’ In this age of the world and stage ot 
its progress in the multiplicity of living forms, we 
have far more of interest than previously. Life here- 
tofore has been wholly marine; but now creeping 
things appear, and the mammoth saurians of this era 
are, as M. Figuier calls them, “the kings of the 
earth.” Preceding the appearance of these were the 
labyrinthodon, an “ uncouth-look creature,” and the 
nothosaurus, a marine crocodile. That which par- 
ticularly characterizes this epoch, and more especially 
the jurassic and cretaceous eras, is “found in the 
enormous reptiles with lizard’s head, crocodile’s 
teeth, the trunk and tail of a quadruped, and whale’s 
paddles; and this strange form on such a gigantic 
scale that even their inanimate remains are examined 
with a curiosity not unmixed with awe.” M. Figuier 




















* The World before the Deluge. By Louis Figuier. A new edi- 
tion. The geological portion carefully revised and much original 
matter added. By Henry W. Bristow, F.R.S. Containing thirty- 
four full-page illustrations of extinct animals and ideal Jand- 
scapes of the ancient world, designed by Rioa ; and two hundred 





succesful one published for the first time in volumes, ' 1367 








and two figures of animals, plants, and other fossil remains and 
restorations, New York: D, Appleton & Co,, 445 Broadway 
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gives us very clear ideas of such of these creatures 
as are found in Europe—as the ichthyosaurus, plesio- 
saurus, zeleosaurus, hylesaurus, megalosaurus, and 
the pterodactyli—but omits even to mention the 
hadrosaurus, the American representative of the Eu- 
ropean iguanodon, and several others a long time 
known to geologists, and published, with beautiful 
drawings, several years ago. The researches of Pro- 
fessor Leidy, with which M. Figuier should have 
been acquainted, would have added very great inter- 
est to the volume under consideration.* 

From page 273 to 330 inclusive, we have attractive- 
ly set before us the Tertiary Epoch, which includes the 
eocene, miocene, and pliocene periods, During this 
epoch, “the mammals were kings of the earth; nor 
do these animals appear in small number, or at dis- 
tant intervals of time: great numbers of these beings 
appear to have lived on the earth, and at the same 
moment.” It was during this era that the mastodon 
appeared, and birds, rapacious, gramnivorous, and 
omnivorous, also make their appearance, but in less 
numbers than the mammals. M. Figuier’s account of 
the mastodon remains is highly interesting, and the 
part played by the creatures of the American conti- 
nent in the antediluvian ages here has justice done it. 
The author mentions, however, but one species of 
mastodon; there are, at least, two. The drawings 
representing the extinct gigantic mammals of this 
epoch, and especially the “ restorations,” are admir- 
ably executed, as, indeed, the illustrations generally 
are throughout the work, but it would have greatly 
improved them had the publisher seen fit to print 
the edition upon tinted paper, 

“The quaternary epoch of the history of our globe 
commences after the close of the tertiary epoch, and 
brings the narrative of its revolutions down to our own 
times. The tranquillity of the globe was only troubled 
during this epoch by certain cataclysms whose sphere 
was limited and local, and by a passing trouble which 
most unexpectedly affected its temperature; the deluges 
and the glacial period—these are the two most remark- 
able peculiarities which distinguished this epoch. But 
the fact which predominates in the quaternary epoch, and 
distinguishes it from a)l other phases of the earth’s his- 
tory, is the appearance of man, the culminating and su- 
preme work of the Creator of the universe.” 

The wonderful “ bone-caves ” of Europe well merit 
and have received at the author’s hands due consider- 
ation, and following them the mammoth (Zlephas 
primigenius) is noticed and two most excellent illus- 
trations are given; one being a drawing of the best 
specimen in existence, the other representing the 
Elephas primigenius restored. On page 358 we have 
a good drawing of the Mylodon robustus of the United 
States, and, facing page 363, an “ideal American 
landscape in the quaternary epoch,” which very viv- 
idly portrays the characteristic animals of this con- 
tinent. Following the Zuroepean Deluges, in which is 
a second account of the “ bone-caves,” we find a dis- 
cussion of the Glacial Period, treated in a more strictly 
scientific manner than is any previous section, and 
then we are brought to the great event of the creation 
of man. 

M. Figuire adopts the biblical account of the crea- 
tion, and is an earnest advocate of the unity of the 
human race; believing the first man to have been 
created “on the smiling banks of the Euphrates,” 
and that his descendants, the only human beings in 
existence, were all destroyed by the Asiatic deluge, 
save Noah and his family. He discusses very fairly 
the question of the antiquity of the race, and adheres 
to the date given in the Pentateuch. His description 
of the Asiatic deluge and the réswmé of traditions 
concerning it are excellently told, and we are glad to 
find he limits the deluge’s boundary to the extent of 
country that geologists have so clearly shown suffered 
only by that mighty mass of water. The illustration 
facing page 420 is very spirited. 





* We find recorded in The Proceedings of the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences of Philadelphia tor August, 1866, a scientific descrip- 
tion and interesting account of the discovery of a new saurian. 
On page 275 we read that ‘‘ Professor Cope exhibited the remains 
of a gigantic extinct dinosaur from the cretaceous green sand of 
New Jersey. The bones were portions of the under jaw, with 
teeth; portions of the scapular arch, including supposed clavi- 
cles ; two humeri, left femur, and right tibia and fibula, with nu- 
merous phalanges, lumbar, sacral and caudal vertebrie, and nu- 
merous other elements in a fragmentary condition.” Professor 
Cope then, after giving the details of digging out and securing 
the remains, continues: ** The discovery of this animal filled a 
hiatus in the cretaceous fauna, revealing the carnivorous enemy 
of the great herbivorous hadrosaurus, as the dinodon was related 
to the trachedon of the Nebraska beds, and the megalosaurus 
to the iguanodon of European wealden and oolite. In size, this 
creature equaled the megalosaurus bucklandii (about twenty feet 
in length), and with it and the dinodon constituted the most for- 
midable type of rapacious terrestrial vertebre of which we have 
any knowledge,” 


M. Figuier in no portion of his entertaining vol- 
ume refers to the continent of Africa, which, being 
still a primitive formation and now containing fossil- 
ized bones of its existing animals and none.of ex- 
tinct species, is a portion of our globe that in the 
present work would have afforded material for a 
most interesting chapter. Especially in the question 
of the antiquity of our race, and as to the unity or 
diversity of its origin, is there very much of interest 
connected with the history of the African’s first ap- 
pearance on that continent. As we learn from those 
who have penetrated to the heart of that country 
that there have been no geological revolutions, and 
that the men inhabiting the plains and mountains 
there are still primitive, and live as we judge did the 
people that shaped the stone axes and flint arrows, 
is it strange that the question should arise, Do or do 
not these men antedate the Asiatic man? We wish 
the learned author of The World Before the Deluge 
had referred to this. 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. have presented the work in 
a very attractive manner to the public, and it is sel- 
dom that a book of this character, that of popular- 
izing a science, is at once so clear in its phraseology, 
so free from error in its statements, and so uniform in 
the interest that its perusal awakens. We look upon 
its demerits as those of omission entirely. 








LIBRARY TABLE. 

Too Good for Him. By Florence Marryatt (Mrs. Ross 
Church). Boston: Loring. 1866. Pp. 193.—On the 
cover of this work we find the following extract from 
a criticism in the London Saturday Review : 

“In Miss Marryatt’s new novel, Zoo Good for Him, 
there is altogether so much merit that we are farther 
than ever from the belief that ‘genius is not heredi- 
tary.’ ” 

We take leave to differ in the present instance from 
the opinion expressed by the writer in this able review, 
for although the story possesses the merit of being inter- 
esting, we fail to trace in its pages a particle of that 
genius which shone forth so brightly at times in the 
works of Miss Marryatt’s father. Of the individuality 
which marked his characters, the masterly power of his 
descriptions, the touching pathos, the rich humor, 
which almost atoned for cccasional coarseness, and 
above all, of his originality and fertility of invention, we 
find no evidence in the book before us. 

A work of fiction carefully devised and industriously 
executed, merits, if not the highest, yet a fair share of 
praise, and a novel which, as Sidney Smith said, “is 
only meant to please,” to be read, then thrown aside 
and forgotten, may find appreciation among a few old- 
fashioned readers, whose race is not yet extinct ; but the 
present generation will not be so easily satisfied. For 
the successful novelist of to-day there is no middle 
course. The earnest reader must be appealed to through 
the medium of his intellect as well as his imagination ; 
he demands high aims, ennobling views of life, compre- 
hensive and powerful treatment of all that affects the 
permanent interests of mankind; and he who merely 
seeks diversion from the ordinary cares and anxieties of 
life finds little to interest in any story unless it be a 
strongly sensational and highly-wrought delineation of 
human crime and passion. 

The characters in Zoo Good for Him are utterly de- 
void of originality and force. The hero Reginald, or, as 
he is commonly called, Rex Reverdon, has the misfortune 
to lose his father at an early age; his mother, Lady 
Charlotte, contracts a second marriage soon after the 
death of her first husband, and Rex, after running the 
usual round of Eton and Oxford dissipation, enters at the 
age of twenty-one upon a fortune of ten thousand 
pounds a year, and comes up to London to “let out,” as 
he expresses it. 

“ His hair was dark auburn ; and with it he possessed, 
at this early age, small mustaches and whiskers of a 
very fair hue, which in after years ripened into a golden 
beard, shaded with brown, which was a glory to him. 
Blue eyes with a wicked expression in them; a frank 
English nose, of no particular denomination ; and a set 
of large white teeth, well displayed from beneath a short, 
curled upper lip. Lots of decision—indeed [ may as well 
say at once, lots of obstinacy—about his mouth and 
chin; and a large, well-knit, muscular figure, standing 
about six foot one, which looked as if it would not re- 
quire much aid in defending itself or others against as- 
sault and battery.” 

Rex furnished a house in town with reckless splendor, 
and set up another similar establishment near Oxford ; 
lived after the approved fashion of a rich young bachelor, 
until he was suddenly brought up by the unpleasant dis- 








covery that West Indian property—from which he de- 


=————_ 
rived his income—had deteriorated in a very alarming 
manner, and that his presence is immediately necessary 
in St. Domingo, in order to avoid utter ruin. His proper. 
ty is disposed of, and Rex manages to suve two thousand 
a year out of the wreck. He returns to London, gives 
up the “ box” at Oxford, but continues to live in town ag 
he had done upon his former income, and the result jg 
that the second smash is worse than the first. The day 
after the Derby found Rex Reverdon a ruined man, and 
while he is indulging in the pleasant reflection that al] 
his worldly possessions will not suffice to pay his debts 
of honor, and that the only alternative he has left is to 
enlist or commit suicide, his friend Halkett—a man who 
had been mainly instrumental in leading Rex astray— 
comes to console him in his adversity by advising him to 
redeem his fallen fortunes by marriage. After several 
chapters descriptive of unimportant incidents and equally 
unimportant personages, we come to the courtship and 
marriage of Rex Reverdon and Isobel Fane, a lady 
somewhat his senior and possessing an income of fifteen 
hundred a year. Isobel is certainly an interesting, sensi- 
ble, charming character, the orthodox ideal of a true and 
loving wife, such as it is evident Miss Marryatt (now Mrs, 
Ross Church) thoroughly understands, and for which the 
very pretty dedication at the commencement of her book 
had partially prepared us. Isobel is a wife of the pure, 
devoted, unsullied, and perhaps old-fashioned type which 
we were wont to find before pretty horse-breakers and 
fashionable Delilahs exercised their corrupting influence 
upon the morals and manners of the day. That the au- 
thoress is not infected with the strong-minded heresy, the 
following extract will show : 

“Isobel was the ‘jolliest’ woman possible to travel 
with ; even Rex Reverdon had told her that in the first 
days of their married life. She was never sea-sick, nor 
faint, nor hysterical ; she went about with very little lug- 
gage for a lady, and she was never out of humor. If all 
the caléches were engaged, or the best hotel was full, or 
the train met a stoppage, all her anxiety was lest Rex 
should be put out or inconvenienced by it in any way, 
If he was all right, Isabel was quite happy. She would 
have stood until she dropped; she would have laid her. 
self to sleep upon the floor, and done both with a smile 
so long as her husband retained his equanimity, I 
know that some prudish people will affirm that such 
love on my heroine’s part was undignified, that, even if 
she felt it to that degree, it was unwomanly to show it, 
But down to the ground I say with all such humbug. 
There can be nothing done by a woman to the man she 
loves—to the man who loves (or whom slie thinks loves) 
her, that is undignified or unwomanly. I do not care 
if she choose to lay her head beneath her sovereign’s foot; 
if she humbled herself to kiss his feet—to kiss the ground 
he trod upon, I will still maintain that no act springing 
from love could lower her. The unwomanly women are 
those who try to change places with the men; to sub- 
vert God’s ordering in their creation, to have the lordship 
over them. Oh! women, if you only knew that you 
never look so unwomanly as then. Let the mau who 
loves you place you on a pedestal, and lie down and grovel 
in the dust before you, if so he will, but don’t climb there 
of your own accord ; or, sure as fate, when his eye has 
become a little accustomed to the clevation, he will de- 
throne you, if only to show his God-given power.” 


That Miss Marryatt is most successful when she keeps 
within the sphere of her own observation is very evi- 
dent; when she goes beyond it she fails signally, as in 
the character of Miss Ashton, whom she describes as an 
actress at a minor theater, and who is made to come 
round to a box duriig the performance in her stage 
dress, and afterwards to throw a cloak over her theatrical 
attire and go to supper with two gentlemen at their 
lodgings without changing it. 

The absence of any attempt at humor makes the 
book occasionally seem dull, but, although without a 
spark of genius, there are evidences of talent throughout 
which give promise, with care and cultivation, of better 
things to come. 


The Household Book of Poetry. Collected and Edited 
by Charles A. Dana. Eleventh Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867. Pp. 816. 
—This admirable collection of the minor poems of the 
English language has been so long before the public 
that it is almost unnecessary to speak of its merits. The 
first edition appeared in 1857, and since that time the 
work has been looked upon as altogether the best of its 
kind. The eleventh edition is now presented, with valu- 
able and numerous revisions. It would be almost im- 
possible to make the collection more complete. The 
poems of nature, childhood, friendship, love, ambition, 
comedy, tragedy, sorrow, imagination, sentiment, and 
reflection are selected with a taste and discrimination 
which could hardly be excelled. Of course almost every 
one will be likely to have some pet poem that is not in- 
cluded in the collection ; but the tastes of the multitude 
are well represented. We notice that neither Mrs. Sig- 
ourney nor Mr. Saxe are honored with a remembrance in 
the volume, Swinburne and Father Prout are quoted 





each in one instance, Tennyson, Burns, Hood, Longfel’ 
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low, Shelley, and Wordsworth are oftenest selected from. | 
The book is neatly printed and is pre-eminently the best 
collection of modern poetry that we have ever seen, 


The Clemenceau Tragedy. Memoir of the Accused. 
By Alexandre Dumas, Fils. New York: American News 
0o.—Much fault has been found with a translation of 
Victor Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea, but we have here a per- 
formance so much worse in every respect that the former 
seems quite tolerable in comparison. Blunders, omis- 
gions, and misconceptions abound everywhere, but these 








comme la campagne sous les premiéres clartes de V'aube.\ sible to make any lasting memorial; even memory fails 


“ My soul quivered under the first dart of Cupid, as Satan 
at the touch of Ithuriel’s spear.” 
Elle est jolie, mais bien moins jolie qu ’Iza. “ She is 


| pretty, but cannot hold a candle to Iza.” 


us aS we grow old; God only remembers always, and 
this little carving here seems to me like an epitaph, 
times are so changed, and we—Vi Darkwell—William 
Maubray’ (he read slowiy). ‘ Little Vi is gone—dead and 
buried ; and William Maubray, he did not know a great 


On ne sait pas ov elles sont. On les ecrois en Angleterre, Many things that he has found out since. He is dead and 


ou en Hollande, ou en Allemagne, ouen Suede. “ Nobody | & 


knows where they’ve shot off to. ‘Skittles’ has gone on 
a flying visit to London, so they’ll find that field occupied ; 


| Cora Pearl is at Baden-Baden, so they’ll find the ‘game 


| loved you. 


made’ without them there ; and the guesses are all wide: 
Holland, Germany, Sweden.” 
Pages might be filled with stuff like this, but enough 
has been cited to exhibit the character of the translation. 
Many of the finest passages in the original are omitted 
The translator possesses apparently a most exuberant | sitogether ; probably because they are more difficult of 
fancy, which impels him to improve upon the original | translation. There are prunings here and there which 
text by the interpolation of ideas and comparisons of the | ar6 no doubt judicious ; indeed, it would have been well 
most ridiculous and inappropriate character. He abounds | ;, have cut off the work altogether. It is, however, only 
in similes and phrases borrowed from the prize-ring, gam- | 


ER Adiin: sepsenchee, int’ wien, witch he \atpednees the translation, as such, that this article is intended to 


whenever they can be made to do substitute duty for the | _— 
original ideas, which are always expressed in refined lan-| AY in the Dark. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. New 
guage. If M. Dumas, fi/s, understands the English lan- | York: Harper & Bros. 1866.—It has been urged 
guage, it must be very mortifying to him to find his ideas | against Mr. Le Fanu that in his former works—The 
perverted and his language debased in this sad manner. | House by the Churchyard, Guy Deverell, ete—that he 
Let us select a few specimens of the translation, almost Chose for the tone of his pictures a thoroughly unnatural 
at random, which will illustrate these points so well as Coloring and an elaborate artificiality of mystery which 
to render further comment quite superfluous. First, as | Seems to belong properly to another age. Such of our 
to blunders, it is evident that the translator has little | Teaders, therefore, as object to the highly sensational ele- 
knowledge of either of the languages with which he has | ent so prominent in his earlier novels will receive Mr. 
todo. On the very first page we find: Jusyw’a Vdge de | Le Fanu’s latest work with unqualified pleasure. It is a 
diz ans j'ai fréquenté assez régulicrement un petit external Simple story, excellently told, a reproduction of certain 
tenu par un vieux bon homme au rez-de-chaussce de ta | (aint phases in life which, while they display no lofty 
maison contigué ad la nétre; rendered as follows: | POWer, are marked by much artistic excellence, and a se- 
“Just before I was ten years of age, I attended quite | Ties of pictures and incidental descriptions not extraordi- 
regularly a small day-school kept by a good old man. | narily brilliant, but evidently drawn and colored after na- 
The school not affording an income sufficient to warrant |ture. The mind of the reader is never unduly excited 
the rent of a room, was kept on the sidewalk of the | by overwrought scenes of passion, and not even a sprink- 
house contiguous to the one we dwelt in.” The poor | ling of crime disturbs the smooth current of the story, 
pupil’s hardships were relieved somewhat, however, by | Which flows so easily and is so charmingly related that 
the kindness of some young girls who sewed for his | each character seems to be the portraiture of an old 
mother. He says: Ces jenies filles me gatuient de leur | friend whom we rejoice to meet again, and from whom 
mieux, or “These young ladies treated me to candies from | we are unwilling to part even when assured of his ulti- 
their earnings,” as the translator has it. At this time, | ™ate felicity. 

however, it was decided to send him to a boarding | The most important personage is William Maubray, 
school. Accordingly his mother took him out and pur- | whoat the commencement of thestory returns from college 
chased a number of little things for him, useful and | t Pass his vacation with aunt Dinah Perfect, a maiden 
otherwise, and among them, wn convert et timbale d’ar- | !@dy on whose bounty he is absolutely dependent. To a 
gent, which our translator calls “a small silver locket.” | Kind heart and inordinate pride of family, Miss Dinah 
The knife, fork, and silver cup would certainly have been | adds a firm belief in spiritualism, and a great liking for 
more useful to him. With a due sense of his mother’s | 8°04 snuff. After practicing for a year upon all the tables 
straitened circumstances, he selected the cheapest pat- | in the house, she disclosed her conversion to old Winnie, 


are less to be complained of than the positive perversion 
and vulgarization of the author’s ideas and diction, by 
the use of slang and vulgar phrases to express what in 
the original is clothed in proper and well selected terms. 





‘one too,and Iam here. He did not know himself; he 
thought the old things were to go on always; he did not 
know, Vi, how much he loved you—how desperately he 
You don’t know it—you can’t know it—or 
how much rather I'd die than lose you.’ 

“ She was looking down, the point of her little foot was 
smoothing this way and that the moss on the old roots 
that overlaid the ground. 

“‘If I thought you could like me! O! Violet, can 
you—ever so little?’ He took her hand in both his, 
and his handsome young face was that of a man in 
some dreadful hour pleading for his life. There was 
the glow of hope, the rapture of entreaty, the lines of 
agony. 

“*Tlike you, William. I do like you,’ she said, so low 
that no other ears but his, I think, could have heard it, 
and the little wood anemones nodded their pretty heads, 
and the groups of wood-sorrel around trembled, it seemed 
with joy ; and William said, in a wild whisper: ‘My 
darling—O! Vi—my darling! My only love! Dearer 
and dearer every year. Oh, darling, my love is everlast- 
ing!’ And he kissed her hand again and again, and he 
kissed her lips, and the leaves and flowers were hushed ; 
nature was listening, pleased, and I think the angels 
looking down smiled on those fair young mortals, and 
those blessed moments that come with the glory of para- 
dise, and, being gone, are remembered for ever. 


Dr. Goethe's Courtship. A Tale of Domestic Life. 
From the German. London and New York: George 
Routledge & Sons. 1866.—It is disappointing to find that 
the Dr. Goethe in question is only the father of the great 








terns; for which sensible act, ile m’embrassa ; le caur | her maid, and her nephew William : 


est si intelligent. “1 obtained a passionate embrace and 
the remark: ‘ Dear heart, what intelligence,” according 
toour authority. Again, a young lady who, rejetait sa 
petite tte en arricre comme une bergeronnette qui avale 
une goutte @eau, is said to have “ hung her head back 


like a country maid swallowing water ;’ and another | 


phenomenon, sembluble @ ces Celuirs sans bruit et sans 
foudre qui entrourrent un moment les ciels été, becomes 
“like the fleecy clouds of a‘ mackerel sky.’ ” 

One more specimen of this sort and we pass to graver 
faults: C'est qu'on voudra't essayer de ses propres resour- 
ces, comme un convalescent qui cherche d marchcr sans le 
bras quil’a soutenu dans la faiblesse et qwil repousse avec 
cette ingratitude qui est le symptime de la guérison. “You 
fancy you can fly to Ais help, just as a convalescent tries 
to walk without the arm which has sustained him all 
through weakness. This ingratitude is a forerunner of 
the curse coming round.” 

Here are a few selections illustrative of the low and 
vulgar fancies of this model translator : 

Cest un futalité ! acecptela. “ The cards come out so, 
and there is no new deal.” 

Aun de nos camarades, d qui tu as donné un si joli 
coup de poing. “ One of our comrades, the chalky-chap 
you tapped the claret of so prize-ringly.” 

Je ne Ventretenais que d'lza. “ And copious as Iza was 
the flow of my language.” 

Si elle lui ressemble au moral comme au physique, ca 
Sera une dréle de demoiselle. Etla mere! Oh! lamere! 
quel type! En voild une qui a df en avoir des aventures. 
“If she acts as much like him as she looks, she will make 
‘& Bweet sort of a puss! And‘ma’! Oh! that mother! 
What a card! I'll lay you a ‘pony’ in ‘white’ that she 
has seen the elephant in jogging through life.” 

Pourquoi me serais.je défié 2? “ Why should I have 
acted the snail ?” 


Quelle est ce mystere ? “ What is the pea under the 
thimble?” 


Mon Ame tressaillait sous la premier rayon de Vamour, 


“Tt was no particular business of his if his aunt chose 
to converse with ghosts and angels by the mediation of 
her furniture. So, except that he now and then assisted 
at a séance, the phenomena of which were not very clear 
to him, though perfectly so to his aunt, and acquiesced 
in dimly and submissively by good old Winnie, things 
went on in their old course ; and so for some three or four 
years more, during which William Maubray read a great 
deal of all sorts of lore, and acquired an erudite smatter- 
ing of old English authors, dramatists, divines, poets, 
and essayists, and time was tracing fine wrinkles about 
aunt Dinah’s kind eyes and candid forehead, and adding 
graceful inches to the lithe figure of Violet Darkwell ; 
and the great law of decay and renewal was asserting 
itself everywhere, and snows shrouding the dead world 
in winter, and summer fragrance and glow of many hues 
in the gardens and fields succeeding, and births and 
deaths in all the newspapers every morning.” 

Violet Darkwell can scarcely be termed a heroine, for 

she has but little to do, save to look very pretty and sing 
songs; nor is she altogether a piece of insipid perfection, 
but rather “a being not too good for nature’s daily food,” 
and of course beloved by William Maubray. He, poor 
fellow, has the misfortune to offend his aunt by refusing 
to become a clergyman, and, in accordance with the ad- 
vice of his master at college, accepts the position of private 
tutor in the family of Mr. Vincton Knox. He, however, 
makes peace with his aunt before her death, and is left 
heir to four hundred a year and the estate of Gilroyd, 
_ The quaint old family physician, Dr. Drake, and the 
rector, Dr. Waggett, are admirable sketches, and there 
are some amusing scenes in which a somnambulist is mis- 
taken for a ghost, the length of which alone prevents us 
from transcribing. With William’s declaration of his 
love for Violet, so naturally and prettily described, we 
close our brief notice : 

“He was pointing to two lines of letters already be- 
ginning to spread and close in, as such memorials on the 
living bark will do, but stiil legible enough. They were 


Vr DARKWELL, 
WittiamM MavuBray,. 


“These are going,’ he said with a sigh, ‘like the old 











inscriptions in Saxton churchyard, I believe it is impos- 


poet, and that what the translator justly terms “this 
quaint and interesting picture of German life” is so rigidly 
| restricted to the courtship itself as to terminate with its 
close, and to afford only a glimpse of the poet when at 
the immature age of less than an hour. Yet the original 
title in the German of Otto Miiller, Stadtschultheiss von 
Frankfurt (Chief Magistrate of Frankfort), is more appli- 
cable than that of the English version, inasmuch as Dr. 
Goethe’s part is a very subordinate one, as is that of the 
lady whom he woos; and the most elaborately delineated 
characters are Herr Johann Wolfgang Textor, mayor of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and the mayoress his wife, the 
parents of Elizabeth Textor, who becomes in due time 
the wife of Dr. Johann Caspar Goethe and mother of the 
renowned Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. In the quiet, 
minute German manner these characterizations are ad- 
|mirable. The author has combined most successfully a 
mixture of simplicity and homely wisdom in the worthy 
couple, their honesty and shrewdness and sincerity, the 
elephantine playfulness of the worshipful mayor and the 
matronly dignity of his spouse, who regards him with 
blended awe and admiration, and has a proclivity for 
drawing auguries from those incidents of everyday life 
which popular tradition has invested with a mystic sig- 
nificance. As well delineated is the romantic love 
which the fair Elizabeth reverentially pays to the em- 
peror, who has made her father his confidential adviser. 
The purity of this love and the delicacy of its manifesta- 
tion by the enthusiastic girl are equaled by the kind dig 
nity of the emperor when made aware by the father of 
its existence, and of the necessity of weaning her from it 
that she may respond to the attachment of Dr. Goethe, 
whose success that gentleman himself and the parents of 
the young couple have greatly at heart. Dr. Goethe is 
a peculiarly unihteresting personage, an erudite, much 
traveled, bashful individual, whose natural painful con- 
sciousness of his hands and feet is not alleviated by his 
being aware that he excites the mirth of Elizabeth, or by 
the knowledge that his descent from trades-people is suffi- 
ciently less remote than hers to establish one of those 
vague social inequalities on which the higher burgher 
classeslay great stress. The betrothal, however, is brought 
about, rather through the instrumentality of the two 
mothers, who conceive the match to be a desirable one, 
than by any effort of the young people, who do not know 
their own minds in the least, and finally become rather 
apathetic on the subject. 

The story is one of those quiet, pleasing descriptions of 
domestic life in a place and age themselves interesting 
which are especially pleasant reading by contrast with 
the harrowing recitals of crime and despair that form the 
staple of the fiction of the day. Beside this, no inconsid 
erable interest attaches to the character of the great Ger, 
man poet’s parents and family, and we are assured of the 
substantial truth of the events here told. With the for- 
tunes of Mayor Textor are also so far entwined those.of 
the unhappy Emperor Charles VII. as to give to the nar- 
rative that appearance of historical value which is always 
attractive. In the process of translation omissions and! 
changes have been made, but the spirited: rendering 
which the translator has achieved shows such taste and 
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sympathy with the author’s feeling as to forbid fear that 
the work has suffered by abridgment. 
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ART. 
THE ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY. 

TuE leading event last week in the art world of New 
York was the opening of the seventh annual exhibition 
of the Artists’ Fund Society, which took place at the 
galleries of the National Academy of Design, on Thurs- 
day, the 8th instant. On the Wednesday evening pre- 
vious a private view of the contributed works of art 
was enjoyed by a large number of invited visitors, in- 
cluding many persons of note in financial, fashionable, 
and literary circles. The exhibition comprises more than 
four hundred pictures,a great number of which, how- 
ever, have only been lent by their proprietors for the oc- 
casion. One of the galleries is devoted exclusively to 
water-color drawings, and this is by no means the least 
interesting section of the exhibition, some of the artists 
here represented having hitherto been little Known in 
this country. Among these are Dante G. Rossetti, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Murray, Joseph Nash, and several others, who 
have already made their reputations on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and of whom we shall have something to 
say after having had an opportunity of carefully inspect- 
ing their drawings and sketches. Judging from such an 
imperfect view of the walls as was to be obtained at the 
private view, we should suppose that there is much to 
interest in this exhibition, and that the proceeds from it, 
in aid of the objects of the society, are not likely to be 
less than they have been in previous years. A full re- 
view of it will be given in future issues. 























LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 

MEssrs. GEORGE RoUTLEDGE & Sons have just pub- 
lished Little Lays for Little Folks, an elegant quarto of one 
hundred and sixteen pages, containing between thirty 
and forty poetical selections from English and American 
poets, and about one hundred illustrations, large and 
small, by noted English artists. It is not easy to speak 
of these designs as they deserve, the majority of them are 
so excellent, even the smallest, as the vignettes and the 
flower and leaf borders, showing some touch of beauty or 
grace, but those which have pleased us most as we ran 
over them are, Zhe Little Scare-Crow, by W. J. Allen ; The 
Little Hare, by F. W. Keyl; The Gleaners, The Beggar 
Man, and Lucy Gray, by W. Small; The Cuckoo, by R. 
Moore; Robin Redbreast, by E. M. Wimperis; and Bo- 
Peep, by T. H. Wilson. The selections are in good taste, 
though the editor, Mr. John G. Watts, quotes rather too 
largely, we think, from himself. The post of honor is 
given to Mr. Bryant, the volume opening with his little 
poem beginning 

“Innocent child and snow-white flower.” 
The freshest and less known of the selections are, The 


Spring Walk, by Thomas Miller; The Lady Bird in the 
Fields, by Caroline Bowles (why not Mrs. Caroline Sou- 
they ?); and 7'he Little Scare-Orow, by Edward Capern, the 
Devonshire postman. We give the last below: 


THE LITTLE SCARE-CROW. 
She is up in yonder field, 
Mid the new-sown corn ; 
She ’ll be there until the eve, 
She has been there since the morn. 
O, the pretty little creature, 
With her bright blue eye, 
I heard her noisy clapper, 
And her scarce-crow cry. 
T paused to mark the child— 
She was very fair and young 
She told me she was six 
With her merry little tongue. 
In her hand she held her hat, 
Which the wild wind swayed; 
And purple were the feet 
Of the scare-crow maid. 


More happy than a queen, 
Though scanty was her food, 
The child that sang her song 
To that clapper-music rude. 
This the maiden’s simple lay, 
As she warbled in her nook, 
** Here clapping every day, 
I scare the robber-rook !”” 

Mr. Anson D. F. RANDOLPH has lately published The 
Shadow of the Rock, a dainty little collection of religious 
poetry in green and gold, containing one hundred and ten 
different specimens of verse, mostly from English and 
American writers, although the Germans, who are noted 
hiymn-writers, have not been overlooked. Tuk RounpD 
TABLE is represented in it by two sacred pieces which 
originally appeared in our columns—Zke Undiscovered 
Country, written by Mr. E. C. Stedman, and one of the 
two or more poems which were sent us in answer to it, 
printed here as The Answer, and over the initials J. H.T. 
The collection as a whole seems to be a good one, although 
rather carelessly made. The touching elegy The 7wo 
Angels, for instance, has no author’s name attached, but 
we are certain that nine out of ten of the readers of the 
volume will at once recall it. For the benefit of the com- 
piler we will state that it was written by Mr. Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, of Cambridge, and, we have al- 
ways understood, in commemoration of anight of joy and 
sorrow, the joy being the birth of one of his children, and 
the sorrow the death of the wife of one of his neighbors 
and friends, whose name is know and honored among the 
poets of America. 

Mr. ALEXANDER STRAHAN has just brought out Lon- 
don Poems, by Robert Buchanan, the third collection of 
miscellaneous pieces which that rising young poet has 
published since he emerged from obscurity with his Un- 
dertones. It contains seventeen poems, all but four of 
which are more or less taken up with episodes and 
phases of London life—not the most poetical in the 
world, by the way, but generally effective and striking ds 
he has handled them. The volume is an advance, we 
think, on its predecessor, Jdyls and Legends of Inverburn, 
though enly an advance in the same direction. As Mr 
Buchanan speaks of its contents as “ poems of proba’ 
tion,” and declares that they are the last of the kind that 
we are to have from him, we hope to meet him next time 
in higher and broader walks of art. 

Mr. Epes SARGENT is about to publish The Sapphire, 
the second of a number of volumes to be edited by him 
under the general title of The Gem Series. Like its pre- 
decessor, 7’he Emerald, it will be made up of selections 
in prose and verse, the fruit of many years’ reading in 
the literature of the time, the lanes and by-ways of 
which have been diligently explored by Mr. Sargent, and 
with excellent results. 

Messrs. Hurp & HovuGHTon have nearly ready a vol- 
ume by Dr. Isaac 8S. Hayes, the arctic voyager, entitled 
The Open Polar Sea: A Narrative of a Voyage of Dis- 
covery towards the North Pole, made in the Years 1860-61, 
in the Schooner United States. It will be illustrated by 
Darby, White, and others, from sketches made by Dr. 
Hayes, who adds drawing to his other accomplishments, 
like his forerunner, Dr. Kane. ‘ 


AMONG the signs of renewed literary activity at the 
South is the announcement of new periodicals, the latest 
that we have seen being that of The Richmond Eclectic 
Magazine, a religious and literary monthly soon to be 
published in Richmond under the joint editorship of the 
Rev. Moses D. Hoge and the Rev. William M. Brown. 


TuE Rev. Morgan Dix is the treasurer of the Keble 
memorial fund in this country, and will be happy to re- 
ceive contributions thereto. Subscriptions are being 
taken up in England for the college which it is proposed 
to erect to the memory of the poet at Oxford, and which 








is estimated to gost fifty thoysand pounds, Over half 


this sum has already been raised, the chairman of the 
fund, Earl Beauchamp, putting down his name for five 
thousand pounds. He suggests, we understand, that the 
library of the college be erected with the money received 
from America. We trust it will prove sufficient for that 
purpose. 


FOREIGN. 


THE Fuust of Goethe has been represented on the Eng- 
lish stage in a number of different versions within the 
last forty years, even the poorest meeting a fair degree of 
success. A melodramatic translation was brought out at 
Drury Lane about 1825, with music by Bishop, scenery 
by Stanfield, and a fine cast, which included, among 
other good actors, the late Mr. James Wallack. A better 
version was made at a later period by Mr. H. P. Grattan 
and Mr. Leman Rede, but it was not until 1852 that a 
really effective one was produced, by Mr. Dion L. Bougj- 
cault, and that was anything but a faithful reproduction 
of the original, since, instead of being rendered from the 
German, it was merely an adaptation of a French adapta- 
tion, the work of M. Michel Carré. A fourth version 
has lately been made by Mr. Bayle Bernard, and is now 
being played at Drury Lane, apparently with great suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Joun GornAM PALFREY, the historian, fares 
hardly at the hands of one of his English reviewers, who 
says: “Of all the histories that it has been our lot to 
peruse, this History of New England is the dullest. Yet 
it is not the fault of the subject, for in the hands of an 
Alison or a Macaulay we may safely say it would not 
have been tedious. Somehow Mr. Palfrey has taken it 
into his head, and he urges it with some spirit, that it is 
to her quondam colony England owes all the prosperity 
and greatness which she now possesses, and the work, in- 
stead of being a history of the country, is a gigantic puff 
and attempt to show that but for the loyalty and devo. 
tion of the colony to the mother country the British em- 
pire in America would never have been what it is now.” 
Not having had the pleasure of reading Mr. Palfrey’s his- 
tory, we are not prepared to indorse this judgment, 
though, from what we know of New England and its 
good opinion of itself, past, present, and to come, we fear 
it is not withcut truth. The fact is, we Americans have 
very confused notions of what constitutes history, or we 
would not tolerate our own historians for a moment, es- 
pecially those who are pretending to write the history of 
the late civil war, beginning with Mr. Abbott and ending 
with Mr. Pollard. Mr. Bancroft, for instance, has written 
nine solid volumes towards a History of the United States 
and he is not out of the woods yet, being still, we believe, 
in the Revolutionary period. 

THE lyric below, which is said to be a translation of a 
Nederduitsch ballad, is from Z'he London Times. It is 
attributed to the twelfth century, evidently by some 
dunce who knew nothing of the literature of that period: 

* To Eastland we will riding go, 
To Eastland, you and! : 
Over the heath so broad and green, 


Merrily over the heath so green ; 
For there is the better country. 
** And when to Eastland we are come, 
They'll kindly bid us stay 
Ata bonny house so tall and fine— 
Merrily over the heath so greer— 
And they will ‘ welcome’ say. 
“ Oh, yes! we ehall be welcome there, 
Most welcome we shall be ; 
And evening and morning we'll drink good wine— 
Merrily over the heath so green— 
And keep good company. 


* Both wine and beer we'll drink when there, 
Full cups of each they'll give ; 
For there they pass a frolicsome life— 
Merrily over the heath so green— 
And there doth my sweetheart live.” 

THE famous dispatch of Cesar, if we may call it such, 
is matched by an entry in the private journal of the late 
Admiral] Brooke, the hero of the famous sea-fight between 
the Shannon and the Chesapeake : 

“Tuesday, June 1; 1813.—Off Boston. Moderate. 

W.W. Wrote Laurence. 
P.M. Took Chesapeake.” 

THE rage for novels is evidently on the increase ip 
England, since it. is almost impossible to find any one 
there who makes the least pretension to being an author 
who has not written or is not writing a novel. And the 
names which they bestow upon these bantlings are gen- 
erally as singular as the works themselves, seldom giving 
the reader the slightest idea of what they are, but rather 
tantalizing him by their utter mystery. Here are a few 
titles taken at random from the publishers’ advertise- 
ments, For Hover and Ever, Which Shall It Be? Thrown 
Upon the World, My Sister Dagmar, A Wife and No 





Wife, Only George, Sooner or Later, A Prodigy ¢ A Tule 
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of Music, The Wife's Peril, etc., etc. There must be 
something in names after all, in spite of Shakespeare’s 
query, or such fantastic and absurd ones as these would 
not have been chosen. Of the plots of most modern 
novels the less said the better, the majority being little 
more than arun upon the sixth and seventh command- 
ments. 

THE last number of 7e Reader contains the first of a 
series of papers entitled Studies in Modern Russian Lit. 
erature. The writer commences his work with a brieg 
notice of Lomonosoff, who was called in his time the 
Russian Pindar, probably by those who had never 


Sir John, “and with all its faults, which are not a few, I 
for one regard Pope’s Jliad, taken per sc, as one of the 
most magnificent, if not te most magnificent poem ex- 
tant.” With all his admiration for Pope, we doubt 
whether Sir John would not prefer his own version of 
the famous night svene to that of his more polished and 
musical predecessor. Here it is: 
* All night long with elated heart in the lines of their battles 
Rested the Trojans, and many a fire blazed brightly among 
them, 
As when round the glowing moon, resplendent in ether, 
Shines forth the heavenly host, and the air reposes in stillness, 
Gleams every pointed rock, stands forth each buttress in pros- 


read Pindar. The greater portion of Lomonosoff’s pect, 


poetry consists of odes in praise of Catharine the Second, 
who was a8 much bepraised by her servile poet as the 
famed Gloriana by her band of courtly adorers. Here are 
acouple of stanzas from an ode of his, on her accession to 
the throne, and very manly ones they are, too, consider- 


ing the theme and the poet : 


** Oh, how blessed is that monarch 
Who knows how to govern the Russians! 
He shall be named illustrious by men, 
And hold all hearts within his hand. 
Thee do we reckon thus fortunate, 
O Goddess, in whom we recognize, 
In thy single self, all moral excellences : 
Generosity, faith, justice, 
And penetration joined with firmness, 
And a true heroic soul. 


Hearken, ye rulers of the earth, 

And all ye who wield authority : 

Keep free from tyranny, 

And despise not your subjects ; 

But correct their vices 
e@ With wisdom, clemency, and care. 

Join kindness to justice, 

Observe the rights of your people: 

And God shall protect you and your house.” 

A REMARKABLE book has lately appeared in England 
entitled The Begyar’s Benison : A Clidesdale Story. “1t 
is not a novel,” says one of its reviewers, “ though some 
of the incidents are clearly fictitious, and it is not, we 
should think, substantially autobiographic ; but the au- 


able glory 

Op’ning the stars are revealed, and the heart of the shepherd 
rejoices. 

Such and so many the fires, by the Trojans kindled, illumined 

Eddying Zanthus’ stream and the ships and the walls of the 
city. 

Each of a thousand blazing piles saw seated around it 

Fifty warriors of Troy, enjoying its warmth and its splendor; 

While beside them their steeds, on white spelt feeding and 
barley, 

Each to his chariot shackled, awaited the coming of morning.” 














PERSONAL. 
GENERAL THOMAS JORDAN, the writer of a paper 
against Mr. Davis in Harper's Magazine, is said to be 
engaged upon a life of General N. B. Forrest, of the late 
C.8. A. He will be assisted in his labors by Colonel J. 
P. Pryor, of Memphis. 
Mr. EpwarD D. MANSFIELD, LL.D., the “ Veteran 
Observer” of The New York Times, is to be the annual 
orator of the next Commencement of Princeton College, 
which, we learn, is soon to have a new observatory. 
Mrs. ANN S. STEPHENS has lately written a new 
novel which Messrs. Peterson & Brothers are about to 
publish. Its title is 7’e Soldier’s Orphans. 
M. VIENNET, who is something more than an octogen- 
arian, is said to be engaged upon an epic poem, the hero 


thor has managed to throw into his story an amount of] of which is the dreadful Count Bismark. 


plain verisimilitude, after the manner of Defoe, which 
makes it a thousand times more readable than the mass 
of high-flavored romances.” One of the characters in 
this story is a Scotch divine, who adapted his grace before 
meat to the kind and amount of meat that was before 
him. When he sees “that there is only one soup, and 
that the best plate is not out, he merely prays that we 
may be thankful for ‘the mercies now spread before us.’ 
If, in addition to the soup, however, there should be 
a display of silver, thus indicating something superior 
beneath it, he craves the Deity that ‘it may be blessed 
exceedingly, and that we may esteem it beyond price 
and with becoming gratitude to the Giver of all Good.’” 
A grand display of plate, with flunkies to match it, ex- 
cites his “ pious enthusiasm, for under such circumstances 
he is observed to throw up his arms, exclaiming, ‘ Boun- 
tiful Jehovah!’ and to give a grace ‘like a tether,’ as 
Burns says.” 

THE authors of Ireland are not successful in their own 
country, if we may trust 7’e Dublin Evening Mail, which 
assures us that the plays of Knowles and the operas of 
Balfe are much less attractive there than elsewhere. 
Wallace’s Maritana and O’Rourke’s Amelie failed in 
Dublin, though they were successful in London ; Banim’s 
Seylla, the Dictator, a classical tragedy, which was pro- 
duced for his benefit, was played to less than half the 
expenses of the house; even Macready could not make 
Griffin’s Gisippus draw in Ireland beyond a couple of 
nights. 


Sir Jonn F. W. Herscuet has just published a trans- 
lation of the //iad in hexameters, and very good ones, 
too, in the main, supposing the specimens that we have 
seen to bea fair sample of the whole. He is guilty of 
one innovation, or what rigid Grecians will probably con- 
sider such, as may be gathered from the following pas- 
Sage in his preface: ‘‘'To be told occasionally or inciden- 
tally that Achilles was swift of foot, that the Greeks 
Wore brazen armor and good boots, that their ships were 
hollow and black and their spears long shadowed, that 
they had rolling eyes, and Juno large ones and white 
arms, may not be amiss.as characteristic touches thrown 
in to individualize our conceptions of those personages. 
But to be systematically reminded of these particulars 
almost whenever the persons or things so characterized 
are mentioned, is assuredly more in the nature of a 
blemish than a beauty, and one which no translator, de- 


THE Duc D’Aumale is about to publish a pamphlet 
under the title of Le Bilan de la France. 


TnHE Dean of Canterbury is announced to deliver a 
lecture at Exeter Hall, the theme being Of True and 
False Guides. 

Sir EpmMunD Heap contributes a translation of the 
Bridal Song of Helen, from the eighteenth idyl of The- 
ocritus, to the November number of Fraser's Magazine. 
Tue author of Episodes of Insect Life (“ Acheta’’) 
turns out to be a Miss Bridgen. 

PRoF. CoNINGTON is said to be completing the version 
of the Iliad which was left unfinished by the death of 
Mr. Worsley. 

MADAME VON SAAR, the grand-niece of Garrick’s wife, 
has just died at Vienna. 

Tue Rev. F. D. Maurice has been elected professor of 
casuistry, moral philosophy, and moral theology to the 
University of Cambridge. 

Mr. Dion L. BoucIcauLT is about to produce at one 
of the London theaters the third of the four dramas 
which he undertook to write during the present dramatic 
season. Its title is Hunted Down, or the Two Lives of 
Mary Leigh. 

Mr. H. T. CRAVEN, the author of The Chimney Cor- 
ner,and other plays, has lately written a new two-act com- 
edy, which he calls Meg’s Diversion. 

Dr. Von SrEBOLD, the noted Japanese traveler, died 
lately at Munich, at the ripe age of seventy-one. He is 
reported to have left a fine collection of manuscripts. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





—— 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS have in the press 
Leaves from our American Life: Familiar Notes for 
Friends and Neighbors, by the Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D. 


Messrs. Hurp & HoveHton will soon publish An- 
tonius : a Dramatic Poem, by J. C. Heywood. 


Messrs. J. B. Lipprncorr & Co. announce Napoleon 


German of L. Miihlbach, by M. E. Niles. 


Mr. Epwarp Dicey is about to publish The Battle 
Fields of 1866. 


Mr. W. L. (iaGE has in the press The Life of Carl 


e >) ’ “ . Tr ‘. x it 
sitous of doing justice to his original, ought, in the pres- Ritter, late Professor of Geography in the Untooreity of 


ent state of literature, to aim at producing.” Sir John 


has one quality which we should not have looked for in 


Berlin. 


Mr. CHARLES LEVER has nearly ready his new novel 


4 writer of hexameters—a fondness for the heroic coup- Sir Brook Fosbrooke. 


lets of Pope, “ Whatever may be said against it,” says 





Mr. Hopper M. WEsTROPP is engaged upon A Hand- 


Shimmers each woodland vale; and from realms of unspeak- 


book of Archeology, Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman. 


Mn. Henry F. Cnoriey has in preparation Rhymes, 
old and new, written for Music. 


ARCHDEACON Smitit will soon issue A Dictionary oy 
Synonyms and Antonyms. 

Mr. SypNty BLANCHARD will at once publish Yester- 
day and To-day in India. 

Mr. H. G. Krenn has in preparation, The Moghul 
Empire, after the Death of Aurungzeb. 


Mr. WiniiaM Jomn LAw has nearly ready a couple 
of volumes on The Alps of Hannibal. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To THE Epiror or THE Rounp TABLE: 


DEAR Sir: Can you, or any of your readers, inform me who 
wrote the lines commencing 


‘“‘ Hickory is the best of wood” ? 


; ' Etta McCiure. 
CovinaTon, Ky., Oct, 29, 1866. 


To Tye Eprror oF THe Rounp TABLE: 


DEAR Sir: I notice an inquiry by ‘* X. Z.”’ in this week’s issue 
for a copy of some verses entitled The Saélor Boy's Farewell. It 
was one of The Knickerbocker’s rejected poems, and only noticed 
in the editor’s table of that magazine, some twenty yearsago. Its 
great beauty and quaintness so pleased me that I committed it to 
memory. [regret that I can only furnish it to you in manu- 
script. T.L.L. 

NEw York, Oct. 25, 1866. 


The copy furnished by our correspondent agrees in the main 
with the poem published by us last week, with the exception of 
the first stanza, which was missing 1m that version, and is there- 
fore given below: 


THE SAILOR BOY'S FAREWELL. 


Wait, wait, ye winds, till I repeat 
A parting signal to the fleet 
Whose station is at home; 
Then waft the sea boy’s simple prayer, 
And let it oft be whispered there 
While in far climes [ roam. 


To THE EpiTor oF THe Rounp TABLE: 


Deak Sir: I inclose for your Notes and Queries two hymns 
of Mr. E. I. Cutler’s which have, I think, never been in print. 
They were written in 1858 and 1859: 

** Oh. sweetly sinks this life of ours, 
Through Age’s cloudy bars; 
A fading flush on hill and sky, 
And lo, the world of stars! 


* We bless thee, gracious God, for birth 
By which we hither come; 
We bless thee for the gates of death— 
The good man’s passage home. 


‘* We bless thee for the heart to feel, 
And for the eye to see; 
For faith that reaches over time 
And grasps eternity. 


“ Oh, softly fades this life of ours, 
Through Age’s silver bars ; 
A tender flush on hill and sky, 
And lo, the world of stars!” 
HYMN. 
Thou’st ta’en thy pilgrim staff, 
In June’s high jubilee; 
Farewell, our father. 
Our thoughts still follow thee, 
On through the life to come, 
On through the spirit’s home, 
God holds thy hands: 
He leads thee tenderly, 
on pleasant streams and clear; 
Thou hast the light, and we 
The shadow here. 
Farewell, our father. 
Not thankless tears we shed, 
Knowing, father, knowing 
Thou art not dead. 


Oh, death is more divine 
Than mortal life can be! 
Farewell, our father. 
Our thoughts still follow thee ; 
All that thou had’st to give, 
Thou gavest and passed us by— 
The knowledge how to live 
And how to die! 
Thanks unto God for faith 
That opes the eye to see; 
Thou hadst the light of death, 
Its shadow we. 
Farewell, our father. 
Not thankless tears we shed, 
Knowing, father, knowing 
Thou art not dead! 
Respectfully yours, E. H. 
PaILADELPHTA, Oct. 24, 1866. 


To tue Epiror or Tae RounD TABLE: 


Dear Sir: You spoke in a late number of your paper of wish- 
ing to know the origin of Tennyson’s noch Arden. I recollect 
having read, ten years ago or more, in a newspaper (I think The 
Model American Courier) a paragraph concerning a man who, after 
an absence of many years, returned to his native village but to find 
himself a stranger and his wife wedded to another ; that he crept 
to her window at night and beheld her happy in the bosom of her 
family, and wishing to spare her the knowledge of having two liy- 
ing husbands, he had fled from the place for ever. 

Perhaps some other of your readers may have read the paragraph 





in Germany: an Historical Novel, translated from the | 





and may be able to produce it, as I suppose it went the round of 

all the newspapers at the time. 
WHEELING, Oct. 26, 1866. 

To THE Epitor oF THE RounD TABLE: 
Dear Str: There seems to be a difference o1 opinion as to the 

meaning of the poet in the second stanza of Tennyson’s Locks 

Hall— 

“ "Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, the curlews call, 
Dreary gleams about the moorland, flying over Locksley Hall.’ 
Your correspondent ** H. M.” thinks the ang ee were 

“little flecks of sunshine,’’-and. *C. C.A.,” in No. 61 of Taz 

Round TABLE, agrees with you that they were the “curlews.”’ 

Permit me to suggest another interpretation to this ambiguous 

couplet. The dreary gleams are neither “ flecks of sunshine” 

nor the “curlews,’” but the hero’s own ‘“‘dreary gleams” of 
thought about the moorland and its associations, called up by 
the ‘“curlews”’ “flying over Locksley Hall ;” so that the passage 

araphrased would read thus; ‘t This is the place, and all around 
tt remains as of old. The curlews flying over Locksley Hall call 
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Se 


to remembrance dreary thoughts about the moorland.” Once | etc.? Webster and Worcester mark with short 0” all the lat- ‘not Isaiah Thomas's, the author of printing, but Robert B, 


Eicouent and happy thonghts, when, with his ‘‘cousin Amy,” he | ter as well as former list of words. e ‘ 

eard the *‘ copses ring, | In Worcester’s Dictionary Sheridan and Knowles are given as 

“And her whisper thronged his pulses with the fullness of the | authorities for saying sdzw/t instead of sd/t. W. J. Beat. 
spring ;” Union Sprines, N. Y., Nov. 3, 1866. 

b.t now, thoughts which manifest themselves in words like | ~o yg Eprror or THE RouND TABLE: 


these: AGP 
: s \ 3in: Can you tell me where the following lines are from ? 
“@ my cousth, shallow-hearted! © my Amy! mine no more; | 1 mer vey eeveral years ago from an annual, the name of 
O the dreary, dreary moorland! O the barren, barren shore!” | which I do not remember. On account of thcir great beauty, I | 
From reading the + ree poem, I can niger no other onete. am desirous of making further acquaintance with the author : 
sion than that the “dreary gleams” are sad memories of the “ Sndae —_— 
past, brought back at the sight of Locksley Hall and its sur- | ot eS ee ae ae ae 
roundings, and over which he is brooding until roused by the In the transparent grape, whilst yet it hung | 
sound of the bugle-horn of his ‘* merry comrades **— In clusters on the ever-branching vine, 


“They to whom his foolish passion were a target for their Was warm disclosed the swift-maturing juice ; 
scorn.” On every hillock waved the golden grain, . 
Jd. RS. Half sheathed within their bristling coats of mail, 
Tossing the sunlight from their flashing crests.’ 


Yours truly, A SUBSCRIBER. 

To THE Epitor oF Tue Rounp TABLe: | Ba.timorE, Nov. 4, 1866. 

gen Sir: The poem — — by your apeoosnentunt - {To THE Epitor oF THE Rounp TABLE: 

(he quotes it incorrectly, by-the-by) appeared in The Analectic | ¥ a és — ss 

ye ag onbe time in "he gforrets of sid ; Ido not remember | , DEAR Str: “ Bibliothecario” wants the orisin and history of 
in what month, and I have not the volume at hand. It was there | Z%e Vécar of Bray. The poem isgsaid to have heen written by an 
headed simply Stanzas. 1 have never seen it in any other publi- Officer of Colonel Fuller’s regiment during the reign of - firet 
cation, and have often wondered that so beautiful a poem was so | George (véde note in Nichols’s Select Poems, go ol, vu v4 age | 
little known. I inclose a copy of the lines which, I believe, is | 234). It is founded on the well-known story of t Aone o — 
perfectly correct, though I write from memory : } an English clergyman, who was twice a Papist and twice a Prot- 
‘ ” | estant, in four successive reigns, commencing with tvat of Henry | 
THE SEASONS. | VIII. and ending with Elizabeth (vide Fuller). The poetical ver- | 
: sion, however, places him a century and a half later, and makes 

him the subject, respectively: of Charles II., James II., William | 
| IIL, Anne, and George I., and a political as well as a religious 

renegade. (See Wheeler’s Dictionary of the Noted Names of | 

Fiction.) i pe 
' When and where did the motto ‘ Crescite et ete a a | 
| originate ? V. J. M. 


| IMORE, Nov. 3, 1866. 
The summer sun is bright, | BaLr » Nov. 3, 1866 | 


sun is brigl 
The swallow’s wing is light, ' To THE EpiTor oF THE RouND TABLE: | 

And woman’s love is warm asa fine summer day ; | Dear Sir: Allow me to correct a slight error in one of your 
ut the sun will set in night, | announcements of November 3. The work entitled Forest Voices, | 


| 
| 
| 


Respectfully yours, 
BuFFALO, Nov. 5, 1866. 


Oh! the breath of spring to mect 
In the morning air is sweet, 
And woman’s love is sweeter than roses in May; 
But the breath of spring is fleet 
As the roses at her feet, 
And love, like the spring-time, soon passeth away. 


And the swallow wing his flicht, | about to be issued from the press of Joel Munsell, does not con- , 

And love, like the summer, soon passeth away. | sist of poems, though highly poetic in style and conception. The | 
, é ' ‘only poems in the book are the prologue and epilogue. The 
The autumn leaf is frail, | editor, as stated, is responsible for the versification of these, and 


The moon at eve is pale, 

And woman's love is pure as the moon's silver ray ; 
But the silver moon will fail, 
The leaf flies on the gale, 

And love, like the autumn, soon passeth away. 


| also for that general supervision which every teacher is required 
; to exercise over the literary efforts of his pupils. It may be) 
' proper to add that one edition of the work will be printed ina 
| style that will render it an attractive holiday present, and a gift 
| book of high in’ellectual worth for all occasions. 

| Very respectfally yours, CHARLES A, SMITH. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5, 1866. 


| To THE Epitor oF THE RounD TABLE: 
; | SIR: i 2 y**Re D'Ink”’ * Amelia ”’ 
Relieveth every ill Dear Sir: The lines qnoted by “ Re D'Ink”’ are by * / 
ike wint vay. | —Mrs. Welby, of Kentucky—who has written some of the most 
And death, like the winter, soon passeth ey a melodious verses in our language. The stanza is slightly mis- 
quoted: 


The frozen stream is still, 
The wintry air is chill, 

And death is yet colder and stiller than they ; 
But life’s expiring thrill 


Parsumpens, Mov. &, 2806. ** Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
To THE EpITOR oF THE RounpD TABLE: | _Ten thousand on the sea; 
Deak Sir: I have been very much interested lately in t*e criti- | For every wave with dimpled face 
cisms npon the English language which have appeared in your saat leaped upon +" alr a 
paper. [hope you or some of your contributors will inform me ms one a ised ‘bli nod the <ois 
a little about the pronunciation of certain monosyllables. And held it trembling there. 
{ cannot gnc} of ever pearing a person _ on geen Yours, Mary E. NEAuLy. 
than the short sound of ‘*o” in the following words: Bob, bog, | - : 
box, cob, cot, dot, don, fob, fox, fog, got, we | hop, hot, job, jog, , TO TH# Epitor or Tue Rounb TaBie : 
lot, mop, mob, not, odd, pod, pond, rob, rock, sob, sod, sot. Dear Sir: Can you give me the origin of the French expres- | 
I have heard those who we:e generally considered very good sion ‘‘ Revenons a nos moutons?” You will oblige 
Penge on a 4 all of the ——. words 8 | Yours respectfully, 
thou they were spelled with “aw” instead of short *‘o’’: 
Gol aes, les. slag ross, moss, loss, lost, pomp, toss, and | TO THE Eprror or Tue Rounp TaB1e: 
others. ~ P F Deak Sir: I am a collector of American history, and find in 
Is there any good reason for saying Gdwd, dawg, lawg, bdws, your paper of to-day an account of The Thomas Almanac. It was 
! 


MELANIE. 














Thomas's, of Sterling, Mass. His first almanac was printed at 


Boston, 1793, by Belknap & Hall, State Street, Boston; sold by 
them and the author, and M. Smith, Sterling, at sixpence single 
or four shillings per dozen. I have two full sets in my collection’ 
and one for sale. Isaiah Thomas printed his almanac 1777 to 
1823—that was the last—and I have a complete set of this in my 
collection. Both are very rare. By making the correction you 
will help many collectors of old almanacs. 
Yours truly, 


SPRINGFIELD, Noy. 2, 1866. 
To THE Epiror oF Tue Rounp TABLe: 
Dear Sir: Some years ago a friend repeated to me a poem 


JAMES PARKER, 


| called The Kingdom, which he told me had appeared ina ‘cer. 
| tain spiritualistic journal” as a communication from the spirit 


of Edgar Allan Poe. It was a poem of singular beauty, although 
almost foo mystical, and so intensely J’c-ésh as to make me think 


/it might have been found among his papers after his death. It 


was written in the same measure as (/a/wme. Can you or any of 
your readers tell me where I can find it ¢ 
Yours truly, C. A. C, 
New York, Nov. 4, 1866. 
To THE EpiTor or THE ROUND TABLE: 


Dear Sir: One of your correspondents is of opinion that 
Scott’s ‘hasty plate of soup’ was ‘*sat down to” in Mexico, 
He is mistaken there, probably. If my memory serves me, that 
plate of soup was taken in Washington not long before the gen- 
eral started on his Mexican campaign. Bennett, of The Herald. 
ought to know all about it; no man enjoyed the joke at the time 
so hugely as he did. Yours, Cra, 

NOVEMBER 38, 1866. 


——— 
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THE CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK, 1866. PARLOR ORCANS. 


ae ' Our new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving full descrip- 
tions of all the late important improvements and additions to 
THE BOOK OF.THE HUDSON, on Chorch Organs, Harmoniums, Parlor Organs, and Melodeons. 
| These improvements render our instruments the most desirable 
| made, and they are pronounced unequaled by leading organists. 
! $end for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 





FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. 


By BENSON J. LOSSING, | 


Author of “ Pictorial History of the Civil War,” “Field Book of 
! 





a 3 ” 
the Revolution,” etc., etc. Ingemisco. 


PELOUBET'S 
ILLUSTRATED BY UPWARDS OF THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON | 


‘ORGANS AND MELODEONS, 


| 
UNANIMOUSLY AWARDED 
| 


THE FIRST PRIZE-A COLD MEDAL, 
AS “THE BEST CABINET ORGANS,” 


confident that it will add materially to the reputation already | American Institute, New York, Oct., 1865, 
ol : | Being pronounced superior in quality, power, and variety of tone, 
possessed by the author, both as a writer and an artist. The | and in number of combinations. “As the best instruments of 
pages are rich with interesting reminiscences of Revolutionary | America were there contending for a prize, whichever won that 
awe .,. | battle would have nothing left to conquer.”—American Art Jour- 

D 1 descriptions 3 . : 
times, and trathial Generiptions of thepeople, cottoms, and habite nal (edited by a well-known musical critic). They have also 


of the present day—cmbellished with numerous charming and | taken the first premium wherever exhibited this season, 


WOOD AND STEEL FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 


In presenting this volume to the public, the publishers feel | 





exquisite illustrations, from drawings made by Mr. Lossing, of | 
PEDAL ORCANS. 
| One, two, and three banks of keys, six sizes, $250 to $1,500. 
or are to be found in its vicinity, No similar work will com-| WITHOUT PEDALS, single and double banks, in great variety, 


pare with it in interest and value, Mr. Lossing being unequaled $65 to $450. These organs, with their smooth, pipe-like quality of 


the scenery and places of interest that line the banks of the river, 


in this department of literature, His style isagreeable and fluent, | and general organ-like effects, are superior for 


CHURCHES, HALLS, PARLORS, AND SCHOOLS. 


The engraving of the illustrations has been executed by the most | They are put up in cases of SOLID WALNUT, FANCY VE- 
NEERED WALNUT (new and unique styles), and ELEGANT 
ROSEWOOD, of elegant designs and finish and of the BEST 


and he handles the pencil like an artist to the manner born. 


skillful artists, and the printing done in the best manner, on toned 





tone, beautiful solo stops, strength of chorus, unequaled pedals, | 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
| GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 
| Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
| Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
| competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs, 
Steinway’s ‘scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion’ have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
| ers of both hemispheres (As CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 

INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
, used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acccs- 
sible. 
| STEINWAY & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 


which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 

| EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that ALL their patrons may reap 
its benofit. 





! 


STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 
are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms, 


— 


| WaARERooMs, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
| Square and Irving Place, New York. 


ee - —— 


Ingemisco. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 





IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


paper made expressly for the work—in fact, no expense has been | WORKMANSHIP, it being intended that each instrument shall be | 


| . 
‘ | a model of its class. 
spared to muke it one of the best books of the season. | a 





| beautiful TREMOLANTE STOP FULL. 


Onc volume small quarto, richly bound in morocco cloth, gilt, $10. | Alarge assortment on hand at our GENERAL WHOLESALE 


AND RETAIL WAREROOMS, 841 BROADWAY. 
Our illustrated circular and price lists, with our new styles, are 
now ready. 


“ “ “ 


morocco, extra, $15. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 
VIRTUE & YORSTON, ae 


PELOUBET, PELTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 








MANUFACTURERS, 
12 Dey Street, New York. 841 Broadway, New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. Ingemisco 


| Allinstruments, down to five-octave portable melodeon, have the 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


| *,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


—_——— 








| Book Wanted, —Lord Brougham’s Translation of Dé 
Corona (Demosthenes). Inquire at Tne AMERICAN BUREAU Fok 
| Lirerary REFERENCE, 132 Naseau Strect, Room 2%. 
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‘A Good Thing.” ‘‘Rich and Racy.” ‘‘ Tip- 
Top.” “ Look at It.” A Handsome Pictorial. A Capital Fam- 
ily Magazine. Try the ILLust2aTEp PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
half a year—July to January—for $1; or a year for $2. Itisa 
eood medium for select advertisements. Newsmen haveit. Ad- 
‘ress FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES, 





An Exceedingly Interesting Course of Three Lectures on the 


APPLIED FORCES OF NATURE. 
1—THE CHEMISTRY OF A LUCIFER MATCH; or, How 
We Geta Light. The match—trivial as it seems—it took 
5,000 years to invent. 

J.—THE CHEMISTRY OF A CANDLE; or, How we Keep a 
Light. Its history from the pine torch to the great calcium 
light used by us in the war, before Charleston, to prevent 
the enemy from working at night. 

JIL—-AN HOUR IN NATURE'S WORKSHOP, The Masquerade 
of the Elements. The Forces are the Yicegerents of God, 
the Servants of Man. 

Avoltaic battery of unusual power is employed in the illustra- 
tion. Al-o, an electro-magnet able to pick up an entire keg of 
nails, and drop them, and again arrest them in mid-air. 

In illustration of the transmission of force to a distance, bells 
will be rung and a tune played by electricity at the other end of 
the Jecture room. An illustration will also be given of the way 
the Russians fired their mines at Sebastopol and the submarine 
torpedoes were exploded in our war, 

Address or apply to the 
American Bureau for Literary Reference. 


—_— 





Ingemisco. 
JOHN F. AIKEN, ESQ., 
WILL LECTURE DURING THIS SEASON ON 


“THE HISTORY OF LIBERTY,” 


AND ON 


“THE LIFE, TIMES, AND POEMS OF 
TASSO,”’ 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS ITALIAN POET. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
Irom The New York Tribune. 

Mr. John F. Aiken lectured before the New York Historical 
Society last evening. Subject: “The History of Liberty.” The 
attendance was large, and the address a good one. 

From The New York Evening Post. 

oe Mr. Aiken's lecture on ‘*The History of Liberty” 
sketched briefly the progress of political liberty throughout the 
world. He paid an eloquent tribute to the memory of President 
Lincoln, Edward Everctt, Generals Sedgwick, Wadsworth, Kear- 
bey, and others, 

From The New York Times. 

John F. Aiken, Esq., gave a very interesting address before 
the Historical Society on ‘“*The History of Liberty.’ After 
peaking of the progress of liberty, especially in England, of late 
years, and alluding with the highest praise to Richard Cobden, 
John Bright, and others, he referred to our friend Sir Morton 
Peto, and to his recent speech in Bristol, in which he advocated 
reform and held up America to the admiration of all the nations 
of Europe. ‘ 

From other highly complimentary newspaper notices in refer- 
ence to this lecture, we extract the following: 

The New York Historical Society met last evening to hear a 
lecture on ** The History of Liberty,” by Mr. Aiken, The presi- 
dent occupied the chair. The able lecturer gave a general and com- 
prehensive history of liberty, referring to its struggles with des- 
potiem of all kinds, whether social, political, or religious. 

At the close a vote of thanks was tendered the lecturer for his 
interesting and learned address. 

From The 

Lone Istanp HisroricaL Socrery.--Mr, AIKEN’s LECTURE ON 
Tasso.—, He reviewed the “Jerusalem Delivered’ with 
deamess. The poet and his works became a text to say many 
very well received things about patriotism and poetry. The loves, 
the lunacy, the death, and glory of the poet—all were sketched 
with a pencil of Italian warmth. 


yew York Evening Post. 


From The New York Exprese. 
ne Tasso AND His Times, sy J, F. Alken, Esg.—Lone 
Ikhanp HisronicaL Sociery.—Judge Greenwood presided; the 
Aitendance was large, and the address interesting. At its close 


" the thanks of the society were cueerfully tendered to the speaker. 


Mr. Aiken refers among others to Geo. Wm, Curtis, Esq., and 
to the Editors of The Tribune. 
Address 


American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
152 Nassau Street, New York, 





Ingemisco. 


a etstnentncenthnenes 


Foreign Correspondence.—A sentleman of literary 
attainments desires to make an engagement with some journal 
for Correspondence from the approaching Paris Exposition. 
Apply to the Bureau For LireRARY REFERENCE, 132 Nassau 
Street, Room 26. 


nhocal and Traveling Agents Wanted—To cell 
Ustrated Works, Apply at AMERICAN BUREAU FoR LITERARY 
RENCE, Room 26, 132 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
————— ————$ - - 





ae? Editors of Newspapers.-—-Correspondence direct 
on Paris and the Great Paris Exposition of 1867, beginning 1st 
Anuary, 1867, can be obtained on very reasonable terms by 


Pee at the AMERICAN Burgav ror LITERARY REFERENCE, 
Nassau Street, N. Y, 





NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


63 WILLIAM STREET, 


Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than any other 


Company in the United States. 


ALL OUR LIFE AND ENDOWMENT PoLIcIES ARK Non- 
FORFEITING. 


THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL | 


PAYMENT, AND THE INSURANCE CONTINUED 
DURING THAT TIME. 





No Restriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cape of Florida, or in Europe, 
at any season of the year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED. 





In addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular 
attention to the following: 

By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
Company is authorized to make special deposits with the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 
certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
under a special trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 
favor of the ‘‘NortH America Lirg INSURANCE ComMPANY” ex- 
clusively. This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 





DIVIDEND, JAN. 1, 1866, 45 PER CENT. 


OFFICERS: 
T. T. Menwan, Vice-President. N.D. Morgan, President. 
I. J, Merritt, Actuary. J. W. MERRILL, Secretary. 
J. H. Henry, M.D., Medical Hx CC. N. Monrean, Assistant Secre- 
aminer. tary. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH: 
NELSON F, Evans, General Agent, 434 Walnut Street. 


BOSTON BRANCH: 
5 TRAVELERS’ BUILDING, 20 State Street. 





Ingemisco. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
45 WALL STREET. 





AveustT 1, 1366. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . f ° $400,000 00 


SURPLUS, over . 100,0K? 00 
ASBETSover. . . . . $500,000 00 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the “ Underwriters’ Agency.” 
Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 





ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. | 
INCORPORATED 1819. 
PAID UP CAPITAL, F . : ‘ ; 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, gn ates 
LIABILITIES, . . . 


LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 


$2,250,000 00 
4,067,455 00 
. 244,391 43 


T. A. ALEXANDER, Fresident. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 
E. J. Bassett, Traveling Agent: 
A. A. Wiituiams, General Agent, Worcester, Mass, 
NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas, A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
175 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL,. . . =. . . + $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, se Peres +» « 205,989 88 








TOTAL ASSETS, . . . «. «© « «+ $705,989 83 
M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres, 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 


Ingemisco. 





Make your own Soap with Saponifier. 


Only 2 cents the pound of excellent Soap, if you save and use 





your waste grease. Only 6 or 7 cents the pound of the very best 
Soap, if you buy the grease. Be particular in asking for Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Company's Saponifier. Directions are 
attached to every package. All that is required is an iron kettle 
holding one or two gallons. For sale at every grocery store. 


A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 
| Standard, Rare, and Elegantly Bound Books, 
| OLD AND NEw, Just ImportTED. 
Also a collection of HOLIDAY BOOKS, unsurpassed in this city. 
M. NUNAN, 


80 Nassau Street, New York. 


| THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, 





NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
This School is designed to prepare Boys for College, cor the 
| School of Science, or for intelligent Business Life. The course 
| of study covers a period of five years. The number of Boarding 


Pupils is limited to fifteen. Any wishing to enter the Schoo 


are requested to make early application, as there are but few 
vacancies, 
Circulars may be had at the Office of THE RouND TABLE, or on 
application to either of the Principals, 
JOSIAH CLARK, 
JAMES F. SPALDING. 


Ingemisco. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(525 BROADWAY, NEW YORS) 





Make the * Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 
Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 
Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application.— 
Report of the American Institute. 





THE “WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 


AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 453 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HEROES OF THE REPUBLIC. 
THE GREAT PICTURE, 





PAINTED BY H. BALLING, 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 
AT THE 
DERBY GALLERY 
625 Broapway. . 


ADMISSION, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 








KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 

Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PHYSICIANS, and Pro- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 

Specially recommended by 

Bishop Janes, 


and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 
Also by 


Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Qdserver, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 


N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 


York. 
RICHARD DAVIES, 
Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 

KALDENBERG & SON, 

. THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES 

IN THE UNITED STATES, 

6 John Street, near Broadway. 

PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 








A large and select stock now on hand. 


*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us. 
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“4 capital boy's book, and very similar to‘ Tom Brown’s School 


Days at Rugby.’” 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 BROOME STREET, N. Y., 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 


THAT GOOD OLD TIME; 





NEW LAW BOOKS. 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., 
66 Nassau StrEET, NEw York, 


Have all the New Law Books recently published, among which 
are the following: 


ANGELL & AMES ON CORPORATIONS. 8thedition. $7 50 
oR, BISHOP’S COMMENTARIES ON CRIMINAL PROCE- : 
7 arn DURE. 2vols. K 15 00 
SOR pee 6p aie ere BLATCHFORD’S PRIZE CASES, DECIDED ‘DURING 
A New Book for Boys. With six illustrations by Winslow Homer THE REBELLION. 700 
and De Haas. 1 vol. 16mo. Price $1 50. DRAKE ON THE LAW OF ATTACHMENTS. $d edition. 750 
FARREN’S BILL IN CHANCERY. 2d edition. 3 00 
BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS. GREENLEAF ON EVIDENCE. Vol.I. . 7 50 
Translated from the Collection of Dr. Nohl by Lady Wallace. LAW'S resent F i. COPY. RIGHT, AND 
With fine steel portrait of Beethoven anda fac-simile. Uni- ee - CA! (over 800 cases). Large 7 50 
form with “Mozart's Letters.” 2vols.16mo. Price $3 50. asi Bayt camer amp coptm — 
LATELY PUBLISHED, LAWS. (1790 to 1866.) 12mo. . 2 50 
The Rise and the Fall. $1 %5 ROSCOE’S CRIMINAL EVIDENCE. 6th edition. 750 
The Authorship of Shakespeare, 2 25 SMITH’S LEADING CASES. 6th edition, 3 vols. 19 50 
Irving’s Spanish Papers. 2 vols. . 5 00 TOWNSHEND'S SUMMARY PROCEEDINGS (the Law 
Six Months at the White House, 2 00 and Practice on Proceedings by Landlords to re- 
Alice Cary’s Poems. Illustrated. : 450 cover possession of Demised premises). 2dedition. 200 
Macaulay's History of England. § vols. 18 99 | TURNBULL’S N. Y. DISTRICT AND MARINE COURT 
Swinburne’sChastelard,. . . . . . . 1 50 PRACTICE. 2dedition. . ° 20 
Tackerman’s Criterion, 2 09 | TYLER’S AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. . 5 50 
Brief Biographical Dictionary, . 2 00 WILLIAMS ON THE LAW OF REAL PROPERTY. 5 00 
The Pilgrim's Wallet, ss Se ell . 200 WILLIAMS ON THE LAW OF PERSONAL PROPERTY. 6 00 
Mozart's Letters. -2.vols. ee oe oe 3 59 | WHEATON’S INTERNATIONAL LAW, eighth edition. 7 50 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





G=> Sent by mail on receipt of prices annexed. 








ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CURRENT LITER- 


ATURE. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO. 


Beg to call attention to the following works published by them, 
of especial value to persons interested in obtaining English 
and American books at home or abroad. 


The Publishers’ Circular, and General Record of 
British and Foreign Literature ; giving a transcript of the 
title-page, number of pages, plates, size, price, and publish- 
er’s name of every work published in Great Britain, and 
every work of interest published abroad, with lists of all the 
publishing houses. Published regularly on the ist and 15th 
of every month and forwarded post free to all parts of the 
world on payment of 8s. per annum. 

The English Catalogue of Books; giving the 
date of publication of every book published, from 1835 to 
1863, in addition to the title, size, price, and publisher, in one 
alphabet. An entirely new work, combining the copyrights 
of the “ London Catalogue” and the “British Catalogue.” 
One thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 45s. 

*,* Supplements for the years 1864 and 1865, uniform, con- 
tinue this work to the present date, 3s. 6d. each. 


Index to the Subjects of Books Published in 
the United Kingdom During Twenty 
Years—1837-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 references, 
under subjects, so as to insure immediate reference to the 
books on the subject required, each giving title, price, pub- 
lisher, and date. Two valuable appendices are also given—A, 
containing full lists of all libraries, collections, series, and 
miscellanies; and B, alist of literary societies, printing so- 
cieties, and their issues. 1 vol. royal 8vo, morocco, £1 6s. 
Vol. IL, from 1857, in preparation. 


The American Catalogue; or, English Guide to 


American Literature; giving the full title of original works 


published in the United States of America. With compre- 


hensive index. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Supplementary lists sent regularly to purchasers of Amer- 


ican books every month. 


The Handy-Book of Patent and Copyright 
Law, English and Foreign. By James Fraser, 


Esq. Post Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A Concise Summary of the Law of English 
and French Copyright Law and Interna- 


tional Law. By Peter Burke. 1i2mo, 5s. 


Sampson Low & Co. undertake the selection and forwarding of 
new books immediately on their publication, and can offer special 
merchauts, shippers, and book- 
sellers abroad, in obtaining their orders promptly executed in 
books, maps, stationary, music, and other branches of the busi- 


facilities to public institutions, 


ness. 
London : 


House, Ludgate Hill. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


PLAYING FROM ONE TO SEVENTY-TWO TUNES, 
COSTING FROM $6 50 TO $2,000. 





Every variety of the newest Accompaniments : Celestial Voices, 
Organocleides, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc.,etc. Musical Boxes 


are very durable. 


They are fine Ornaments for the Parlor as well as pleasant Com- 
panions for the Invalid. Having given our special attention to 
that trade for over Seventeen Years, we are able to supply every 


want quicker and better than any other house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), New York. 





MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, Milton 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of 
price. 
t= The attention of the Legal Profession is respectfully 
called to our large stock of NEW AND OLD LAW BOOKS, which 
will be offered at the very LOWEST CASH PRICES. 

t= We have recently received from Europe a large collection 
of OLD ENGLISH REPORTS, and many rare and Valuable Legal 
Works, well worthy of the examination of legal gentlemen. 

t= We have a fine copy of ‘* THE JURIST,” from 1837 to 1853, 
in 29 volumes, which we can offer very low. ~ 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., 
LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
66 Nassau Street, New York. 





Ingemisco. 


THE. ‘AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 





The Bureau Undertakes: 

-T0 GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 


IIl.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. 


Ill.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS EITHER FOR SALE TO 
A PUBLISHER, OR TO BE READ FOR A CRITICAL 
OPINION. 


IV.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES. 

V.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 

VI—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 


VIL—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 


PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 


The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 


All Commissions should be addressed to 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
NO, 132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 
cation with the “ Bureau.” Charge for entering name, $1. 











—————__. 


—_. 


Apartments Wanted. 





A quiet and refined family, consisting of three adults, wish to 
find suitable Apartments for the Winter, consisting of Drawing. 
Room and two or three Chambers comfortably furnished, and git. 
uated between, say, Amity and Twenty-third *treets, 
table might be arranged for. Best references. Terms must be 
moderate. Could partly furnish, if an object. Address, by letter 
only, giving precise location of house and exact terms, BAL. 
MORAL, care of Epiror Round TABLE, 132 Nassau Street, N.Y, 


Private 
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OAKLEY & MASON, 





PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 


OLD STAND OF Pratt, OAKLey & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church St., 


NEW YORK. 





Ingemisco. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BROUCHTON & WYMAN, 
13 BIBLE HOUSE, 





NEW YORK. 





Fnil and complete assortments of the PUBLICATIONS of the 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, BOSTON (Mass.) 8. S. 80. 
CIETY, HENRY HOYT, and the leading Reiciovs Pve.isuyg 


Hovses throughont the country, constantly on hand. 


™ The attention of Superintendents and Teachers is respect- 


fully called to the recent issues of the above. 


¢ The Trade supplied at the usual liberal discount. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
Social Hints for Young Christians. 
By Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D. 


Flexible cloth, 50 cents. 





BROUCHTON & WYMAN. 


Ingemisco. 


THE ROUND TABLE: 


A Saturpay Review or Literature, Society, 





AND ART, 


THE Rounp Taste is established for the unflinching discus- 
sion of the subjects named in its title. Its purpose is to be utterly 
fearless and untrammeled in forming its opinions, and to collect 
the most brilliant and scholarly writers in the country to give 
them expression. Some may occasionally be displeased by the 
tone and spirit wherein this is done, but we beg all such to con- 
sider—in the words of Mr. Ruskin—how much less harm is done 
in the world by ungraceful boldness than by untimely fear. 

Tue Rounp Tan e is independent in politics, and it will not 
hesitate to condemn or to sustain such men or measures of 
whatever sect, clique, or party as may seem to the editors to be 
from time to time in a position of antagonism or otherwise to the 
material interests cither of the metropolitan community or to 
those of the WHOLE COMMON COUNTRY. 

TuE Rounp TaBLe exists to serve the public—not individuals, 
and contributors are requested to avoid personal puffery and aui- 
madversion of every kind. Vigorous writers and able special 
correspondents are regularly employed, but the columns of the 
paper are open to merit, let it come whence it may. 

Articles may be sent through any channel, but we will hold 20 
personal explanations or discussions respecting them ; moreover, 
we must decline henceforward to return unaccepted MS., and 
this rule we will make no exception. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
One copy, one year, $6 00 in advance. 
One copy, six months, . re . 8 00 in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cents, 
Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 
To Clergymen and Teachers, one year, 4 00 in advance. 
The postage on THE RounD TABLE is FIVE CENTS a quarter 0! 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will please bear this in mind, anda 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 
22 Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 
Tue Rounp TABLE is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn without extra charge. 
&@~ Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders, Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 
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